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THE WEEK, 


SEVEN Uitlanders have been hanged at Johannes- 
burg. They had taken the oath of neutrality under 
compulsion and had rejoined the enemy’s forces. They 
had then made an attack upon a British outpost (we 
believe that of Compton’s Horse at Klipfontein), 
succeeded in capturing it after killing a couple of the 
defenders, and were afterwards themselves taken 
prisoners and identified. The whole circumstance is 
regrettable. There is no doubt that the oath of 
neutrality is forced upon the men who take it, in direct 
contravention of our own most sacred pledges, and it is 
a very unsoldierly thing to complain of death in action 
as murder. If these men at Klipfontein had been keep- 
ing a proper lookout they would have shot and killed 
their assailants (who were in small number), for they 
were fortified and their assailants were not. Nothing 
would have been done to them for killing their enemies, 
who took their lives in their hands, as every soldier 
must, and attacked the forces opposing those with 
whom they were themselves enrolled. However, we 
have in strict international law the right to act in this 
fashion, because the Uitlanders in question were not Boers 
and had not taken the oath of burghership ; and, again, in 
strict international law one has always the right to 
execute as filibusters foreigners engaged upon the 
enemy's side. It is, however, a right that is now 
not exercised. The French in Madagascar never 
dreamt of exercising it, and we have refrained 
from doing so in the case of such of our irregular 
opponents as had a powerful Government behind them. 
The incident is, therefore, yet another instance of that 
deplorable weakness and tendency to spasmodic revenge 
which is marking the present disastrous phase of the 
campaign. 


THE despatches from Lord Kitchener are proving 
much more misleading even than those which were 
received from Lord Roberts towards the close of his 
command. But we do not believe that they are wilfully 
misleading or that their errors are in most cases the 
result of editing at the War Office; it is much more 
likely that ever since the middle of October the close- 
ness of touch of the outlying parts of our army of occu- 
pation with headquarters has got less and less. There 
will probably be remembered a unique and startling 
message from Lord Roberts in which he indicated 
that he was not aware of the position of at least 
two of his subordinates. Something of the same “ go- 
as-you-please” or breakdown must have been the 
cause of Lord Kitchener’s reports with regard to the 
situation in the Colony, in spite of his hurried visit 
to the principal junctions. We were definitely informed, 
in despatches less than a week old, that the great 
line of strategical points—Rosmead, Naauwpoort, and 
De Aar—was held safely against the enemy, that his 
numbers were under 2,000, that his southward march 
was checked, and that he was being driven north and 
north-west. We next hear that every single one of 
these Diya. has been turned, and upon every railway, 
with the exception of that from Capetown to De Aar, 


a commando has appeared south of the junctions ; 


while, as for the line hitherto spared, the largest of all 
the commandoes is marching upon it from Blauwkraanz, 
not forty miles away, and it left that point on the 
Carnarvon road two days ago. We are also told that 
the enemy number at least 5,000. 


Now under these circumstances it is quite impos- 
sible to believe the negative portion of despatches 
whose positive assertions have proved entirely false. 
We have no doubt that a great number of the younger 
men have reinforced the enemy, though it is more than 
likely that the heads of families, and those with any 
interest in public security, have given nothing but heip 
in money and provisions. Taking only what is abso- 
lutely known, there is a sufficiently startling picture of 
the affairs in the Colony for the British reader to digest 
at his leisure. Roughly speaking, the Colony consists 
of two belts, divided by a more or less infertile strip of 
land, in parts a desert. The northern belt has been 
overrun with absolute impunity by a force of the enemy 
which alone numbers more than half of what we esti- 
mated the total Boer forces to be a month ago, and 
more than one-third of what the enemy’s own state- 
ments to their envoys in Europe gave as their total 
strength. These invaders have more or less isolated 
our five principal railway garrisons, and it is evident 
that the lines themselves are insufficiently guarded. 
There is no use in holding the important junctions if 
the railway south of them can be cut, and there can be 
no doubt that the presence of the enemy south of these 
junctions and sang ecg | half-way between the Orange 
River and the sea has already seriously incommoded the 
starved and jaded garrisons of the extreme north. 


How far the invasion will be a success it is 
impossible for any one to judge who has not an intimate 
acquaintance with the Colonial Dutch and with their 
present state of feeling. It is as certain as anything 
can be that we have not the ability to capture any large 
force of the invaders. To talk of hurrying troops 
from the north, as we see is done by certain 
telegraph agencies, is sheer nonsense. These men 
could only be got by the abandonment of our present 
accumulations of stores, or by leaving the railway insuffi- 
ciently guarded. The first plan would render futile all 
the efforts of the last three months ; the second would 
leave the smallest bodies of the enemy free to do any 
amount of damage to the single line north of Bethulie, 
upon which we depend. Five thousand does not seem a 
very large number, but of our 210,000 not 20,000 are 
free for general operations in the field. The rest are 
either inefficient, invalided, or concerned with the main- 
tenance of permanent garrisons and of the lines of com- 
munication. And of this 20,000 or so, the greater part 
are taken up at this moment in the eastern part of the 
Free State. It is no wonder that an appeal has been 
made to the English population of the Cape, though it 
is a little pathetic to hear that aged merchants in Cape- 
town are responding enthusiastically to the appeal. We 
doubt their mobility. 


On Thursday, the 3rd instant, Lord Roberts 
returned to London, having reached the Solent on Wed- 
nesday morning and been the guest of the Queen for 
the day. He was accorded the reception due to his 
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arduous labour in the cause of his country and of the 
great force entrusted to his care for close upon twelve 
months; a task rendered the more difficult of per- 
formance from the fact that it was a mixed body con- 
taining a large number of irregular and ill-trained troops. 
In the reception accorded to the Field-Marshal (who 
has been raised to the dignity of an Earldom and given 
a Garter) the public did not forget the grievous 
domestic loss which Lord Roberts has suffered in the 
war : a loss with which the nation sympathises the more 
deeply on account of the conspicuous courage with 
which the young lieutenant sacrificed himselt to the 
honour of his arm. 


WE are extremely happy that Mr. Chamberlain has 
refused the offer of New Zealand to include a hundred 
Maoris in the fresh contingent that colony proposes 
to send to South Africa. We spoke strongly last week in 
deprecation of the intention attributed by some to the 
British Government of using Polynesians against an 
enemy of European origin. We refer again to the 
subject to-day, both in order to have the unusual 
pleasure of congratulating the Colonial Secretary on 
his very proper decision, and also to make it quite plain 
to our readers what are the grave objections to the step 
so fortunately abandoned. We are perfectly well 
aware that the Maoris are a brave race possessing many 
of the qualities sometimes supposed to belong exclu- 
sively to Aryans, and that the British colonists who 
share their country with them retain less prejudice 
against them than Europeans generally show in dealing 
with men of subject races and a different colour. All 
this is not to the point. The part of the world where 
we are fighting is sparsely inhabited by white men and 
swarms with black, and the former in all their fierce 
quarrels with one another have hitherto made it a point 
of honour no less than a matter of paramount interest 
to employ no native auxiliaries. Neither Dutch nor 
British in South Africa are concerned to know exactly 
what degree of docility the Maoris have attained in 
conforming themselves to Colonial manners. The plain 
fact that a number of swarthy soldiers had been brought 
from an immense distance to fight by the side of 
Englishmen against Dutchmen in a land where the 
antagonists are equally jealous of the privileges of 
colour and equally alive to the common danger of 
ignoring it, would seem a precedent the more shameful 
as we have an overwhelming superiority in numbers, 
and no sudden emergency could be alleged in palliation 
of such a policy. 


THERE are two items of news from China. The 
first is the announcement that China accepts the pro- 
posals of the Powers, though we showed last week 
that they do not carry us very much further ; 
the sec-nd is the announcement of an agreement 
between Russia and China which virtually makes Feng- 
tien, the southern province of Manchuria, a Russian 
protectorate. By this agreement the Russians agree to 
allow the Tartar general and the Chinese officials to 
resume the civil government of Mukden and Feng-tien 
on terms which leave its practical control in the hands 
of Russia. Thus the Chinese soldiery are to be dis- 
armed and disbanded ; all munitions of war in arsenals 
not already occupied by the Russians are to be handed 
over to the Russian military authorities ; all forts and 
defences not occupied by the Russians are to be dis- 
mantled, and the Tartar general is to pacify the pro- 
vince, to help the Russians build a railway and provide 
the Russians with lodging and provisions. Further, a 
Russian political Resident is to be stationed at 
Mukden, and the Tartar general is to keep him 
informed of any important measure; if the local 
police should be insufficient in any emergency, 
he is to communicate with the Russian Resident and 
invite Russia to despatch reinforcements. The Times 
correspondent, who sends the news of this agree- 
ment, adds that the agreement will necessarily be 


followed by similar agreements with reference to 
the other two provinces of Manchuria. We imagine 
that nobody will be surprised to learn that the 
establishment of Russian control over Manchuria is 
now a fait accompli, though it may have come a 
little sooner than some people had bargained for. 
Russia may be trusted not to come off second-best in 
such situations as the Chinese troubles have created for 
diplomatists, and of course she has had no South 
African imbroglio to distract and handicap her energies. 
It is easy enough to point out that Russia’s action is not 
ingenuous ; though the circumstance of the Chinese 
attack on her troops in Manchuria has been a splendid 
pretext. The importance of the news is not so much 
the accession of Russian influence, which every one had 
foreseen, but the consequences to which it may lead. 
For our part we hope the Government will not proceed 
to acts of retaliation for retaliation’s sake that might be 
far more costly to us than the event which has provoked 
them. 


THE fact that Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, one of 
the old Fourth Party, thinks that it is time to negotiate 
with the Boers and make a settlement of the South 
African dispute, before the Dutch race is hope- 
lessly embittered against things British, is a sign 
of the times. But, as Mr. Morley reminds us, Sir 
Henry’s suggestion that the Ionian Island constitution 
might be adapted to South Africa is singularly un- 
fortunate. When the three Powers foisted on England 
the protectorate of “the free and independent State ” 
(the Republic of the Seven Islands) the Duke of 
Wellington predicted that it would prove “a tough 
and unprofitable job.” There soon arose Government 
jobbery, Press censorship, racial distrust, and altogether 
such a system as, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, neither 
cherubim nor seraphim could work. “As everybody 
knows, it was the notorious Little Englander, Lord 
Palmerston,” writes Mr. Morley, with superb satire, 
“who displayed this craven fear of being great, who 
abandoned what he had not long before regarded as too 
important a military and naval post to be given up, and 
who scandalously sacrificed the Imperial idea to paro- 
chial and low-minded considerations of mere common 
sense.” 


Is it true, as one of the telegraphic agencies 
reported, that a number of residents at Johannesburg 
who were allowed by the Boer Government to remain 
there on taking an oath of neutrality have been ordered 
by the British Government to break their oath and join 
the British forces or else to be deported? It is a point 
on which the Secretary for the new Colonies ought to 
be interrogated. Another point to be remembered is 
the planting of batteries and of Australians and 
Canadians to provoke their fellow colonists who 
assembled at the Worcester Conference. The report 
of that meeting may explain the action of the authori- 
ties. It was perfectly orderly and constitutional ; but 
the main attack was directed against Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain. When a proposal was made to 
thank Mr. and Mrs. Courtney for their services to the 
cause, one of the Africander delegates, who has lately 
been in England and who (according to the Manchester 
Guardian’s correspondent) could not speak English 
when he left the colony, called out in English, “ Thank 
them all; England’s full of friends.” It is the con- 
sciousness that England is not wholly Rhodesite and 
Chamberlainite that has kept the Dutch in Cape Colony 
from rising and wiping out British rule. 


THERE are some rather singular selections in its 
choice of a series of extracts from the Times to illustrate 
the various important events of the century. But every 
one will be grateful to that paper for reproducing, a few 
months after the publication by Mr. Chamberlain of the 
private correspondence of his political opponents, the 
letter written by Carlyle on the subject of the opening 
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of the Mazzini letters. Carlyle wrote to tell the editor 
of the Times who Mazzini was, but his letter is chiefly 
interesting now for his observations on the ethics of 
opening private correspondence :— 

“ Whether the extraneous Austrian Emperor and miserable 
old chimzra of a Pope shall maintain themselves in Italy or be 
obliged to decamp from Italy is not a question in the least vital 
to Englishmen. But it is a question vital to us that sealed 
letters in an English post-office be, as we all fancied they 
were, respected as things sacred ; that opening of men’s letters, 
a practice near of kin to picking men’s pockets, and to other 
still viler and far fataler forms of scoundrelism, be not resorted 
to in England, except in cases of the very last extremity. When 
some new gunpowder plot may be in the wind, some double- 
dyed high treason, or imminent national wreck not avoidable 
otherwise, then let us open letters ; not tillthen. To all Austrian 
Kaisers and such like in their time of trouble let us answer as 
our fathers from of old have answered—not by such means is 
help here for you. Such means, allied to picking of pockets 
and viler forms of scoundrelism, are not permitted in this 
country for your behoof. The Right Hon. Secretary does 
himself molest such, and even is afraid to employ them. He 
dare not; it would be dangerous for him! All British men 
that might chance to come in view of such a transaction would 
incline to spurn it, and trample on it, and indignantly ask him 
what he meant by it.” 

The Times is proud that it can quote extracts to 
show that its enthusiasm for the Navy is sixty years old. 
Is this letter from Carlyle, congratulating the Times on 
its criticisms of Sir James Graham’s conduct in 1844, 
published to-day to show that this great newspaper has 
learnt in sixty years to take a broader and more lenient 
view of conduct allied to the “viler forms of scoun- 
drelism” ? 


DvuRInG the debates over the Amnesty Bill—now 
law—in the French Chamber, the obscure subject of the 
Panizzardi telegram was raised again, and more than 
one lively dispute took place between the Foreign 
Minister and a deputy, M. Lasies. In answer to certain 
statements of M. Delcassé, Major Cuignet, who dis- 
covered the Henry forgery and was one of the officers 
deputed by the War Office to discuss the interpretation 
of the telegram with the officials of the Quai d’Orsay, 
wrote to the Premier and affirmed that he had never 
ceased to adhere to the original interpretation of his 
department, and that he had always suspected the 
authenticity of the Foreign Office copy. Subsequently, 
M. Lasies read to the Chamber a declaration in this 
sense, drawn up in April, 1899, by M. Cuignet and his 
colleague, General Chamoin; and the cosmopolitan news- 
paper Le Siecle having spoken about “The Cuignet 
Forgery,” the Major threatened a libel action and wrote 
to claim the assistance of the Minister of War. General 
André summoned Major Cuignet before him, and failing, it 
seems, to receive a satisfactory explanation, ordered his 
arrest. Acourt-martial met onthe Mont-Valérien to decide 
whether this officer deserved to be cashiered for having 
written to the Premier without authority from his 
chiefs, for having written to the War Minister equally 
without authority, for having allowed these letters to 
become public, and for having refused to answer the 
Minister’s questions at their interview. Several ex- 
Ministers of War were summoned to give testimony in 
the Major’s favour, and the court-martial has decided 
that he has not incurred the penalty demanded by M. 
André. The Minister has, however, inflicted a peine 
disciplinaire of sixty days’ arrest, as he had a perfect 
right to do ; indeed, it is asked why, having the power 
to punish the officer at once, he should have exposed 
himself to unnecessary mortification by sending him 
before a court-martial. 


Dr. CarL LvuEGER, the anti-Semitic, clerical and 
immensely popular burgomeister of Vienna, made an 
important speech at the end of last week in Semnering, 
one of the suburbs of the Imperial city. He spoke of 
two possible remedies for obstruction in the new 
Reichsrath—(1) a coup d’élat ; (2) a new “ general, equal 
and direct franchise.” One might suppose that Dr. 
Lueger was speaking of manhood suffrage ; but we are 
pretty sure from our knowledge of the burgomeister that 


this is not the case. A franchise law in Austria is always 
an imposture. Another sentence of Dr. Lueger’s began, 
“Should I happen then to be Minister,” and ended, 
“there is only need of a man who knows his own mind, 
and such a man will restore order, and the people will 
follow him with enthusiasm and say, ‘at last we found him 
who delivered us from the Social Democratic rabble.’ ” 
Dr. Lueger, as Home Minister, in a clerical Cabinet, 
led nominally by Baron Dipauli or Prince Lichten- 
stein, but really by the burgomeister, would at any rate 
introduce reality into Austrian politics. As the Standard’s 
correspondent observes, Dr. Lueger is a man to be taken 
seriously even when he is making an electioneering 
speech. We expect to see him sweeping Vienna at the 
polls which have now begun. But Dr. Lueger is not 
the only factor in Austrian politics. Much will depend 
upon the result of the negotiations now said to be pro- 
ceeding between the Czechs and the Poles. In any 
case, nothing is to be hoped in the immediate future. 
Austria is in a weak and disintegrated condition. She 
began the century as the second of the Continental 
Powers, and scarcely counts now as a Power at all in 
international politics. She is living on her reputation, 
and is already on half rations. Her decline in import 
ance, says the Allgemeine Zeitung very truly, is due to 
two causes: first, that the national idea has become the 
chief element in the building up of States; secondly, 
that the near East has yielded to the far East as the 
great international question. 


Ir is very satisfactory to notice in both the English 
and French Press a disposition to consider the Newfound- 
land question in a sane and practical spirit. The Temps 
remarks that all that is asked is that the “ shore fishing ” 
treaty rights of the French, which are of dominating 
importance, should be clearly recognised and that some 
compensation should be made to France for their 
abandonment. This is exactly the right spirit in which 
to enter on a bargain, and there ought to be no difficulty, 
with a little polite diplomacy such as we expect from 
Lord Lansdowne but not ioe Mr. Chamberlain, in 
finding a solution satisfactory to both parties. 


CRICKETERS are waking up to the fact that the 
county captains have acted with precipitancy and 
unfairness. Without notice of trial, almost without 
giving even a hint to their victims, they have proscribed 
certain well-known bowlers, not, be it observed, for 
throwing, but for being suspected of unfair bowling. 
So Mold and other professionals are to be deprived of 
their means of livelihood, and Lancashire and Somerset 
must lose some of their best bowlers. Every one knows 
that the action of far too many bowlers both in first and 
second class cricket—and a village green too—is open 
to suspicion ; and a motion warning bowlers to be more 
careful in future, and umpires to be stricter, would have 
been welcome. To lay down, however, in December 
that certain men shall not bowl next season is a very 
different thing, and may lead to regrettable dissensions 
between several counties and the central committee. 
Before such drastic remedies were adopted the fullest 
notice should have been given and the fullest discussion 
invited ; then, perhaps, a strong committee, including 
representative bowlers, might have formulated proposals 
for reform. This has not been done, and, as Mr. W. J. 
Ford writes to the Morning Post, “the bowlers have 
been tried by a jury of batsmen.” And yet there is no 
satisfactory definition of a “throw.” What one man 
conscientiously regards as “ throwing ” another—equally 
conscientiously—passes as “ bowling.” It is clear, there- 
fore, that the rules of cricket must be so amended as to 
give the required definition ; and, until this is done, no 
bowler should be proscribed. No one denies that the 
present state of the law of bowling is unsatisfactory, 
and that considerable amendment is necessary ; but to 
warn a few bowlers off the field cannot be regarded as 
the best means to that end. At least one writer in the 
Field declares that the decision was ulira vires. 
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THE RETURN TO NATURE. 


T is, perhaps, not particularly surprising that a century 
which has been marked by great acts of emancipa- 
tion and great constructive achievements, should end ina 
revolt from the ideas that have inspired the energies of 
political reform. That there is such a revolt to-day is, 
unhappily, not open to question. We have seen, during 
the last hundred years, the abolition of slavery, a wide 
extension of the franchise, the liberation of trade, the 
creation of a national system of education, in industrial 
affairs a broader and deeper grasp of social duty and 
obligations. We have seen at different crises in 
England the full tide of that enthusiasm for the sacred- 
ness of national civilisations which marks one great 
distinctive truth that Europe has derived and developed 
gradually from the Revolution. If in our classifications 
of time we chose our boundaries less arbitrarily, it might 
have been possible to delimit a compact definite age 
distinguished by the spirit and the ideals that worked the 
domestic miracles of Liberalism, and kindled a sympathy 
with the cause of freedom, and particularly with the 
cause of small nations abroad. But the century has 
lived too long for that ; the reveries and the dreams of 
our generation have nothing in common with our 
historical retrospect, and the great Liberal statesmen 
scarcely find a place in its idolatry. At the end of our 
overgrown century we look elsewhere for our heroes, 
our fashions, and our romances. 

The shrivelling up of the fibre of idealism is 
more than the reaction to be expected whenever 
exhaustion follows on great impulsive action; more than 
the fluctuation of temperament, it is partly to be explained 
by a supreme freak of sophistication—the aim at 
simplicity and naturalness. “Let us get rid of all 
this nonsense; a truce to your idealisms: it is 
force that rules the world; we believe in nature: 
there is no such thing as morality between nations ; 
what we admire is the strong, healthy, natural disposi- 
tions.” Now there is a sense in which an impatience 
to throw off the incumbrances that disguise the 
natural self is itself natural and ingenuous. There is 
another sense in which men ape nature precisely because 
to go naked is the best disguise they know. Whenacom- 
munity calls for “ strong men,” worships “ strong men,” 
and knows no secret but force ; when it throws away as 
sO many superstitions all the ideals its fathers gave their 
blood for ; when it derides all the enthusiasms to which 
it owes its influence in the world; when it rejects the 
morality which is part of its civilisation, it is not acting 
the part of a native simplicity; it is behaving as a 
man who grins and contorts himself into the shape 
of a monkey and then assures you that at last he 
is quite unaffected and himself. And men often 
think they are simple when they are only blasés, It is 
the confirmed dyspeptic who calls most loudly for plain 
bread and butter. The mischief is that when once men 
start on this murky road, deliberately extinguishing all 
the torches that civilisation has lighted, they are carried 
much further than they know. A year ago it was agreed 
that all this talk about small nations being worth pre- 
serving was so much humbug. A few months later it 
becomes a commonplace that none of the accepted 
restraints of civilised warfare are to be recognised in 
our struggle with the Boers. From the discovery that 
Mr. Gladstone’s respect for nationality was arrant non- 
sense, to the discovery that all the slowly-developed 
ideas about protecting non-combatants and women in 
war, are mere moonshine is a distance that our modern 


philosopher can be trusted to traverse at a bound. It 
is so in other matters. Beliefs which were regarded as 
fundamental are suddenly challenged ; it becomes an 
open question whether toleration is a good thing or not ; 
freedom of speech is all very well “ within limits ;” would 
it be too much to suggest that there is something to be said 
for slavery, humanely applied by a chartered company? 
It is often said that it is easy to be a Liberal of the last 
generation but one. If it is meant that the Times 
questions to-day the wisdom of the policy that lost the 
American colonies, well and good. If it is meant that 
there are a dozen leaders of modern thought in whose 
composition is to be found half the broad-minded 
liberalism of a Charles James Fox, the statement is 
grossly untrue. In their haste to set up Nature as the 
successful rival to morality, our modern theorists have 
stripped themselves so completely that they have rather 
less liberalism than Fox had when he began life asa 
Tory. Of course, it is not always as the rival to morality 
that Nature has been invoked. Rousseau talked of the 
state of Nature, and he has been derided right and left by 
men who knew his epigram only and never understood 
it. But Rousseau meant that the natural spontaneous 
impulse of man was towards freedom. Statesmen 
ought to direct their energies to protect freedom and 
equality; to aim at a state of things in which 
no man should be wealthy enough to buy another and 
no man poor enough to sell himself. The force of 
legislation ought to act as the corrective of the “ force 
of things ” that tends to destroy equality. Our moderns 
invoke nature not as the ally but as the rival of morality 
and freedom. Their warrant for aggression is that 
aggression is natural; the world outside the British 
Empire is peopled by géan SovAx. When we are 
invite to return to nature, we may at least ask of our 
prophet whether his “ nature” is Christian or cannibal. 


Of course all this jargon owes a great deal of its 
vogue to that particularly fertile source of cheap 
quackery, the analogy drawn by popular moralists 
trom the field of biological science. It is curious that 
the acquisition of the sense of relativity in the last century 
should not have protected modern political thought from 
this gross and disastrous confusion. For, as it happens, 
the men whose names are associated with the great 
biological discoveries have been the first to warn 
us against applying all the formulas about the survival of 
the fittest crudely and unreflectingly to social and 
political progress. Huxley’s Romanes Lecture laid par- 
ticular stress on the danger of such an analogy. It did 
not follow that because plants and animals advanced 
towards perfection by the struggle for existence that the 
struggle for existence between men in society selected 
the fittest to survive in an ethical sense. And the men 
who justify aggression on the ground that it is all part of 
evolution find themselves brought up sharp face to face 
with the very philosopher whose name they invoke, for 
it would be difficult to find anywhere a more emphatic 
insistence on the incompatibility of war and progress 
than in Mr. Spencer’s writings. Those of us who donot 
think that war is always or necessarily wrong are at 
least entitled to ask such apologists of a war as dismiss 
every argument based on the ordinary assumptions of 
morality at the bidding of an hypothesis that has 
the glamour of naturalism, not to pick and choose 
among the doctrines of their professed masters. And if 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer frown on the corol- 
laries men profess to draw from their teaching, what of 
Darwin himself? Mr. Hobhouse referred in a _par- 
ticularly trenchant and suggestive discussion of the 
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“ Thought of the Nineteenth Century,” published in the 
Manchester Guardian last Tuesday, to the Descent of 
Man, in which “ Darwin showed that there is in the 
animal as well as in the human world a principle of 
sympathy or mutual help which is the exact antithesis 
of the struggle for existence, and he recognised that it 
is the development of this principle in the family and in 
society which more than anything else makes the differ- 
ence between civilised life and barbarism.” In other 
words, as Mr. Hobhouse puts it— The theory of 
natural selection as the means of human progress is per- 
petually faced by the insoluble contradiction that natural 
selection can only receive free play by the suppression 
of every quality on which human progress depends.” 
The men who are suffering from the mental confusions 
produced by this crude analogy remind themselves that 
it is the rule of nature that the weakest go to the wall, 
and think they have nothing more to do than to decide 
who is the weakest and send him there at the end of 
a Long Tom. This new fallacy involves certain 
disastrous consequences. If men are to cut themselves 
adrift from all their ancient moorings of right and 
wrong, our apprehensions for their future are not 
diminished by the knowledge that they start on their 
career with the conviction that Nature has taught them 
that piracy is the only really scientific thing there is. 
And the men who have clamoured for blood in the name 
of our duty to the race are not even consistent with them- 
selves. It is a conflict, we are told, between nineteenth 
century and seventeenth century civilisation in South 
Africa. If the nineteenth century civilisation is the 
better of the two, we might have supposed from the 
teaching of evolution that the inferior Boer civilisation 
would go under in the ordinary processes of competition 
and peaceful contact. But things didn’t move fast 
enough, ard the superior civilisation had to assert itself 
by force of arms. War then became the criterion ; but 
what our new moralists are blind to is that if war and 
the virtues that count in war are our standards, the Boers 
have justified absolutely their right to live as a national 
civilisation by the courage, the endurance and the skill 
they have exhibited during eighteen months. 

It is a melancholy and discouraging reflection that we 
start on a new century, after divesting ourselves of our 
morality and our independence, for the popular inter- 
pretation of evolution is sheer fatalism, accepting 
the actual as the ideal, and mere numbers as the 
criterion of national value under the banner of 
a creed which labels itself science and in truth is 
not science at all. But it is just because this is 
not science that we cannot despair, for it will be the 
chief business of philosophy in the future to rehabilitate 
our morality by clarifying the hazy atmosphere of 
popular thought, and by proving that whatever truths 
are to be drawn from the teaching of evolution are 
the sanctions of social and not anti-social conduct, and 
that man is still greater than the tiger. 





GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT. 


T is idle to deny that the continued success of the 
Boer arms makes it daily more difficult to insist, as 

we have insisted for twelve months, on the duty of 
offering reasonable terms to the enemy. It was largely 
from a presentiment, to which we were careful to give 
expression at the time, that the development of events 


might make it more difficult for us to take this course 
with dignity, that we argued strenuously that proposals 
should be made for peace at the time when our military 
fortunes were conspicuously in the ascendant. When 
the course of events is busy making a policy we recom- 
mended on the grounds of statesmanship a matter 
almost of necessity, Englishmen are rather shy of urging 
as a concession to misfortune a step that ought to have 
been taken in obedience to reason and right. For the 
military outlook is about as gloomy as it could well be. 
That matters are no better than they were twelve months 
ago is the verdict of the Capetown correspondent of the 
Times, Colonel Hanna has discussed in this paper the grave 
difficulties that beset our military operations, and nobody 
now pretends that our occupation of the Transvaal, or 
of the Orange River Colony, is in any sense of the word 
effective. It is known that we want large reinforce- 
ments, and that we want troops far more mobile than 
the majority of those now in the field. It is no secret 
that the Government are finding very great difficulty in 
raising the forces Lord Kitchener needs. The serious 
problem created by the deficiency of horses is not likely 
to be solved altogether by the despatch of a large supply 
at the moment, for they will reach South Africa at the 
time when horse-sickness is invariably at its worst in 
the Transvaal. The enemy’s horses, native to the 
climate and the conditions of such warfare, naturally 
stand the ordeal of rough campaigning very much 
better than the imported horses with which our 
own men are provided; and the personal care 
and tenderness with which the Boer farmer habitually 
treats his horse are well repaid in the endurance 
that is proof against fatigue and exhaustion. We might 
be content, were we merely critics of the Government, 
to recapitulate the splendid opportunities for making 
peace with honour to ourselves they have wilfully or 
blindly disregarded. But we are more than critics of 
the Government, and though it is our duty now, as 
always, to remind the nation that we owe our troubles 
to the unteachable folly that persisted in a mad and 
immoral policy of annihilation, stigmatising as rebels an 
enemy unconquered indeed, but no longer unwilling to 
concede the demands for which the war was ostensibly 
begun, it is not less our duty to urge that terms should 
be offered, even when the natural result of our own 
obduracy has made advances upon our part seem rather 
less gracious and disinterested than they would have 
seemed in the first flush of our success. 

The sort of political problem that lies before us has 
nowhere been more aptly described than in Mr. Morley’s 
letter to the Times, warning us against “resort to any 
Ionic order of political architecture.” ‘“ Our difficulty 
in the Transvaal will be in one respect the difficulty of 
the seven islands—or for that matter, of the one island 
nearer home which I need not name—how to work a 
free system resting on a basis of consent and that con- 
sent not forthcoming.” In no stronger language could 
the extent of our political presumption be expressed, 
but to call the task difficult is a euphemism, as the event 
showed in the case so inconsiderately suggested as a 
parallel. For our own part, we believe that whatever 
the issue of this war may be, it is quite impossible 
permanently to govern a white population in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free Sfate without their consent ; it 
might be done temporarily by an elaborate system of 
dragonnades and deportations, The only possible 
justification for a temporary resort to coercion would be 
an absolute certitude upon our part that a government 
by consent would rapidly evolve, but such is the energy 
of Boer reluctance that the shifts to which we should 
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undoubtedly be driven to maintain a provisional tyranny 
would infallibly stifle all hope of eventual acquiescence 
in our Government under free forms. Bismark thought 
Alsace might be forced by an interval of repressive 
government into an affectionate attachment to the rule of 
a race to which the population was more intimately 
related than it was to the State from which it had been 
severed. If the re-Germanisation of the province still 
shows little spontaneity, can anyone bring himself to 
believe that the pursuit of Bismarckian methods will give 
happier results when the race we have to Anglicise 
is not called upon to resign a modest place in an 
adopted Commonwealth, for dependence upon rulers 
“more than kin and less than kind,” but to 
exchange a national autonomy for subjection to 
strangers? The thing is impossible however it is looked 
at. Believing as we do that government by consent is 
the only kind of government that a civilised people, 
which has once called itself Liberal, can ever try to 
establish over white men, without forfeiting its self- 
respect, we are just as firmly convinced that in this case 
at any rate government by consent is the only kind of 
government that the nature of things admits of. And in 
South Africa “ government by consent” has a very wide 
connotation. We publish elsewhere in this paper the 
comments of an English eye-witness on the Afrikander 
Congress at Worcester. This letter illustrates the kind 
of provocation which Sir Alfred Milner, in the conviction 
that he is doing the strong thing, incessantly offers to 
our Dutch colonists. Every form of exasperation has 
been applied ; where martial law has been proclaimed 
officers are chosen to administer it who are for special 
reasons particularly obnoxious to the Dutch, and the High 
Commissioner openly parades his political partisanship 
and his hostility to the Dutch population. The only 
thing that can be said for this brilliant statesmanship is 
that it has not yet provoked a rebellion in the Colony. 
Sir Alfred Milner and the loyalists seem bent on destroy- 
ing the last chances of the reconciliation of races in South 
Africa on which alone the hopes of British rule there 
depend. But our correspondent’s letter does more than 
give examples of the fatuous policy which is creating the 
maximum of bitterness and ill-will in one of our colonies ; 
it illustrates the indomitable resolution of the Dutch 
themselves. Here are 10,000 persons assembled from 
different parts of the Colony, travelling under circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty, delegates representing 
some 120,000 persons, and including men who had been 
strong Imperialists down to this war, unanimously 
demanding the restoration of the independence of the 
Republics. That is a manifestation of opinion in one of 
our colonies which it would be madness to dismiss as 
trivial or unimportant. Dr. Kolbe, who spoke in English 
at the Congress, replying to the charge that the Afri- 
kanders were sulky and hysterical, said :— 

“ We will tell them what the ‘ sulks’ and the ‘ hysterics’ 
mean. They mean a deep-rooted indignation against a national 
wrong, and a dogged determination to blazon forth that indig- 
nation to the whole world, and a persistent resolve to use every 
constitutional means to bring the consciousness of that injustice 
to the heart of the English people, and a persistent resolve, 
within the limits of the Constitution, to make South Africa the 
most uncomfortable corner in the Empire, until that injustice is 
recognised and rectified.” 

These are strong words, but they are no brutum fulmen, 
Without the co-operation of the Dutch in Cape Colony 
it is quite impossible to run our Empire in South Africa, 
we will not say, on Liberal lines, but on any lines at all ; 
the sooner the Government recognise that uncomfortable 
truth the less desperate is the chance of averting disaster 
and shame when we come to take the step that justice 
and prudence demand. 


AUSTRALIA. 


HE Commonwealth of Australia was inaugurated 
on January 1st with befitting ceremony, and all 
Englishmen will welcome an event which is sure to be 
followed by an increase of prosperity and strength. The 
widespread popular enthusiasm of the past week will be 
a conspicuous landmark in a period which has been 
marked by nothing so plainly as by the development of 
political liberty in all parts of the Empire save one. 
The contrast between the progress of Australia since 
the first grant of a constitution, and the condition of 
Ireland since the Union, would be the best possible 
comment on any attempt that might be made to curb 
powers of self-government where they have once been 
enjoyed. The speeches made by Mr. Barton last year 
all reflected his anxiety that Colonial development shall 
still be unfettered and spontaneous, that the “ cohesion 
of the Empire” shall not be sought by the creation of 
“ binding obligations.” His accession to power is the 
more welcome because his sanity and clearness of sight 
are likely to be proof against the epidemic of Jingoism 
which has visited the colonies with its violence unabated. 
The colleagues he has chosen are men who, for 
the most part, have had a long training as administrators 
of their respective States, but cannot be said to have 
any definite political creed in common. The first years 
of office will put their ability to a severe test. Their 
tasks will include the settlement of the Federal tariff, 
and excise which will within two years take the 
place of the intercolonial ftegulations, the organisation 
of a new Civil Service and the taking over and conver- 
sion of the State debts—and on their success here the 
immediate progress of the Commonwealth must greatly 
depend. 

The tariff will, it is tolerably certain, be on Pro- 
tectionist lines. Mr. Kingston and Sir George Turner, 
the two financial members of the Government, have 
been in their own States conspicuous advocates of the 
attempt to build up manufacturing centres where every 
natural advantage seems to be in favour of an agricul- 
tural and pastoral system, and both have added to their 
influence by the success with which they organised the 
State finances after periods of great depression. The 
opposition will mainly come from those who favour a 
“ revenue-producing”’ tariff, and, in spite of the efforts 
of Mr. Reid, are likely to be in a minority at first. Sir 
Henry Parkes, in his Memoirs, tells how a conversation 
with Cobden convinced him that Protection was likely 
to be as bad a policy for new countries as for old ; but 
the new Ministry will be eager to gain their own expe- 
rience and their teachers to preach Zollvereins rather 
than freedom. Perhaps the most obvious advantage of 
the Union is the increased respect which Australian 
securities will be able to command. It required some 
evidence of the enormous resources at their disposal to 
counteract the shock given to investors by the “crash” 
of 1891-92. Australians have the right to say, “ It is well 
for us we were afflicted in our youth,” for the last ten 
years has seen a constant increase in all the leading 
industries, in mining, timber and vine-growing and dairy 
farming—especially an increase which depends for its 
maintenance on a more liberal land policy and the 
encouragement of the best class of settlers. Industrial 
development has long been hindered by the duties 
imposed by one colony on the products of another, the 
abolition of which is the first result of the Union. 

The transfer of much of their work to the Federal 
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Parliament will necessarily be followed by the remodel- 
ling of the State Legislatures. In every case this will 
include a reduction in the number of members, and in 
some the abolition of the Second Chamber. But the 
work of local government will, owing to the spirit of 
compromise which animated the Conventions, be of such 
importance that we trust no attempt will be made to 
render it impossible for any man to be at the same time 
a member of both State and Federal Parliaments. 

The future of the Commonwealth presents its states- 
men with the severest problems, and offers them the 
greatest rewards. The people have shown that they 
possess the passions as well as the virtues of a demo- 
cracy. They have an equal capacity for work and for 
rejoicing, and in the past have eagerly submitted them- 
selves to forms of government usually regarded as fit 
only for academic discussion. 


GENERAL COLVILE’S DEFENCE. 
T has been our practice during the progress of a war 
to which cosmopolitan financiers have committed 
the country to leave untouched all questions upon which 
a decision seems impossible without some practical 
knowledge of the country through which military 
operations had proceeded, or some detailed account by 
an eye-witness of the circumstances under which disaster 
had occurred. It is true that we have not hesitated to 
present occasionally to our readers the views of experts 
upon such matters, but so far as the paper itself has 
been concerned, we have left to others of the less 
competent sort the task of arguing upon points purposely 
befogged in mutilated despatches. 

The case of General Colvile seems to us to enter 
into a different category. We hold no brief for this 
officer, and it is possible, though highly improbable, 
that circumstances will in future appear by which some 
part of the blame for the surrender of the Yeomanry on the 
3istof May last will be found toattach tohim, But in the 
tace of the explicit statement he has made, a statement 
as clear as possible, perfectly direct, and dealing only 
with the main points at issue, it is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that the attack which continues to be made 
upon him from quarters which have from the very 
beginning of this war been the curse of our military 
operations and of our political methods is dictated by 
some personal animosity ; and since this kind of feeling 
against some of our officers, and many of our politicians, 
has proved without question the most dangerous develop- 
ment of the past year, it isa plain duty for English- 
men defending English ideals to challenge the methods 
of that attack, and to state their conviction that upon 
the evidence at present before the public General 
Colvile was not to blame. 

We are deliberately of opinion that Mr. Brodrick 
has permitted himself to be influenced in this matter by 
social pressure to which Lord Lansdowne would never 
have yielded If some glaring truth is brought before the 
public notice, a part of the Press which serves interests 
at once less and more than national, suppresses it. If 
some honest man (Sir William Butler, for instance, or Sir 
Redvers Buller) becomes obnoxious to them they use 
the great power which a rapidly acquired fortune 
conveys in our corrupt society to hinder to the best of 
their ability any just view of their opponent's character 
from being recognised or any just reward, which may be 
his due, from being paid him. Now we notice that in 
the case of General Colvile’s stitement precisely these 


methods are being pursued. Those organs of the Press 
which belong to financiers without any claim to the title 
of Englishmen are beginning to confuse the issues. 
They make merry at the expense of a British officer’s 
appealing to public opinion, and they harp continually 
upon the idea which undoubtedly existed in the minds 
of the D.C.O. and the Royal Hunt Corps that General 
Colvile was in some way responsible for the terrible 
three days which those young volunteers endured with 
such conspicuous gallantry. If any effort of ours can 
mitigate, in however slight a degree, the abominable 
influence of the men we allude to and of the Press that 
they control, we shall not have acted in vain in putting 
before the public, in the simplest form, the gist of 
General Colvile’s case. 

When that officer had proceeded some 18 miles, or 
perhaps some 24 (he had crossed the Rhenoster), upon 
the road from Lindley to Heilbron, he found himself 
in the following situation. He had with him 4,o0oo— 
more or less—of regular troops, and he had food for 
two days. It is to be remembered that this train, as is 
the case of all trains in this war, was very large and 
necessarily cumbersome. It was singularly exposed to 
attack in case of a general action with the enemy, 
espec ally if he were in superior force. The two days’ 
provisions which it contained depended upon its remain- 
ing absolutely intact. General Colvile was at this 
moment at one very long march (or two reason- 
able marches) with his fatigued men and_ horses 
from the town of Heilbron, where he had been 
commanded (so far as he could make out the ambiguous 
and self-contradictory orders proceeding from the 
Staff) to present himself on the 29th of May. In this 
situation he received a letter from Colonel Spragge, 
commanding the Imperial Yeomanry at Lindley. Until 
that moment he was possibly not aware of Colonel 
Spragge’s existence. He certainly had no idea that 
this officer was following him with his corps. He had 
given no orders for Colonel Spragge to follow him, and 
he imagined Lindley to be in the hands of the enemy, or 
at least abandoned to them if they chose to enter it. He 
was therefore at this moment not in the position of a 
man who has to continue under difficulties the execution 
of a plan for which he has been himself responsible, 
but, on the contrary, he found himself faced with a 
situation which he did not create, and between one cf 
these two alternatives—(1) either to go on to Heilbron, 
as were his orders, in which case he could not by any 
conceivable interpretation of military custom fall under 
reprimand or punishment, or (2) get back to Lindley and 
help a body which had suddenly asked him for aid in 
contravention of all his own plans and of all that the 
Staff had let him know with regard t» their designs, 

He adopted the first of these two alternatives. 
What would the second have involved? It would have 
involved going back upon his tracks towards a garrison 
where there were no supplies, over a distance which, 
even if he had been unopposed, would have exhausted 
the food at his command. It would also have involved 
the fighting (under these conditions of depletion) of in 
enemy equal or superior to himself in numbers and 
fully provisioned with ammunition and with food. 
Supposing he had succeeded in dispersing this enemy, he 
would have marched into Lindley with a number of men 
many times greater than the beleaguered garrison and have 
there found himself, somewhere about June ist, without 
food for the whole number and with insufficient ammuni- 
tion. He would have been turther than ever from any 
ultimate source of supply, and, so far as can be gathered 
from the evidence at present before the public, he would 
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most certainly have been compelled to surrender this 
very large force to the enemy. Had he done so it 
would have been, without any comparison, the chief 
disaster of the war. No other point in his defence has 
any importance compared with this—that the presence 
of the Yeomanry auxiliary was utterly unknown to him, 
that it was revealed to him suddenly when he was 
himself in great straits, and appeared merely as an 
accident, which threw out all the plans he had himself 
drawn up; plans that were drawing to their successful 
conclusion at Heilbron. The public sentiment against 
his continuing the march to Heilbron was based upon 
the confident belief that he had ordered the Yeomanry 
to follow him to Lindley ; and when he assures us that 
he gave no such order and was entirely ignorant of 
their presence there, we are compelled either to deny 
the accuracy of this perfectly straightforward statement 
on the part of a General Officer of distinction (a thing 
which we refuse to do) or to relinquish the sole cause 
of animadversion which military or informed civilian 
opinion could find against him. 

It is true that the Yeomanry continued, many ot 
them after their return to England, to attribute their 
capitulation to the fact that General Colvile had not 
returned upon his steps, and brought them the aid 
which they believed him to owe to their corps. But 
it is equally true that their only reason for regarding this 
aid as due from General Colvile was that they were fully 
under the impression that they had marched to Lindley 
under his orders and with the object of reinforcing him ; 
nor is it possible for any one of these men to remain 
with the same prejudice against that officer if they 
accept his statement that he was ignorant, until Colonel 
Spragge’s message reached him, of the presence of the 
Yeomanry in hisrear. We believe that every member of 
that garrison, whose exploits have met with the recogni- 
tion they deserve and for whom every sympathy has 
been justly expressed, will support us in this view—that 
is, supposing that the facts hitherto before the public are 
the complete statement of the case. If they are not, 
it is the business of the Government to publish such 
supplementary evidence as may prove that General 
Colvile was in some way culpably negligent. As things 
at present stand, he can only be condemned, and is only 
being condemned, upon issues wholly irrelevant. 

We repeat that this officer’s personality, his special 
claims and the disciplinary measure to which he has 
been subjected are all alike indifferent to our politics 
and to our ideas upon the war. We are simply con- 
cerned in preventing what already looks like an attempt 
to deceive the public by suppressing the truth and by 
introducing false issues in the very manner that has pro- 
duced all the illusions and disasters of the war, and that, 
if it continues to proceed from the same centres and 
to be actuated by the same motives, may prevent all 
sound reform in the Army and all sound policy on the 
part of the State. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


HAVE just read a book called A Lilerary History of 


America, by Mr. Barrett Wendell, Professor of 
English at Harvard (Fisher Unwin), which has served to 
bar out for a short while those invading armies of gloomy 
thoughts and memories, forebodings and misgivings that 
have in these heavy times taken the tield against us and 
clothed two Christmastides in black. 





I also found the same subject referred to in areview 
in the Times newspaper of December 26th of Mr. 
Stedman’s American Anthology, a book [ have not yet 
seen. The pleasvres of irony are not unmixed, and it 
was not without b tterness that I noticed how great, 
albeit beneficial, a change has lately come over the spirit 
of our criticism of the American muse. It is easy for one 
like myself, far gone in middle age, to recall the sneers 
and ill-mannered gibes of our young bloods (now grown 
heavy), who, though by no means themselves nurtured 
on their own great poets, felt they were entitled to make 
merry with the names of Fitzgreen Halleck, Ann 5. 
Stephens and N. P. Willis. With what an air of con- 
descension was it the mode to allow some degrees ot 
positive merit to Poe, to Hawthorne, and to Emerson. 
Politics have changed all that. Sneers are forbidden, 
and even jokes discountenanced. To laugh at an 
American poetaster, to quarrel with an American 
rhyme, might disturb pending negotiations, and postpone 
for a decade or two that happy union of the English- 
speaking races which is to be the counter-check 
Quarrelsome to Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism, and 
all the other Pans that are so bedevilling this poor devil 
of a world at the beginning of the twentieth century of 
our era. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wendell is himself an American, 
and a Harvard Professor to boot, so he may speak out 
his mind about American literature without fear of the 
consequences, and I am bound to say he does so with a 
calm, good-natured courage, which is most endearing. 
“Serenely insolent,” so he declares—and the phrase 
strikes me as an extremely happy one—was Emerson's 
attitude all his life to Orthodox Christians. I hope not 
too many of Mr. Wendell’s readers on his own side of 
the pond may find the phrase a little applicable to his 
attitude towards the gods of American idolatry. 

Mr. Wendell certainly does not take off his shoes as 
he approaches Emerson—he makes fun of The Dial 
and of the “ Orphic Sayings,” no less than of the educa- 
tional theories of Bronson Alcott ; Poe he calls “‘ melo- 
dramatic ;” in Hawthorne he detects, “in terms of 
thought as well as of phrase, monotony, provincialism, 
a certain thinness;” Longfellow is “ trite;” Whittier 
“ superficial; ” Lowellis pedantic without being profound, 
and even the wit of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
is described as being “ after all, only the most delightful 
wit which has amused nineteenth-century Boston.” 
Were ever such things said in broad daylight before ? 
Thank heaven it is no Englishman who utters them ! 

But Mr. Wendell, though not given to flattery, and 
dreadfully impartial, loves his authors with a patriotic 
affection not to be questioned—he loves them both for 
what they have written and for being Americans. 





The connection between a free and independent 
State and the books composed by persons owing that 
State political allegiance may seem remote and acci- 
dental. If there are mountains and valleys, broad rivers 
and great plairis, and all the business of the elements ; 
if there are men, women and children, births, deaths 
and marriages, eyes to see with, ears to ear with, and 
hearts withal to be touched and broken ; if the civili- 
sation of the past is knowable through the channels of 
speech and print; if there are free schools, public 
libraries and Universities, cathedrals, meeting-houses 
and hospitals, one would have thought literature would 
exist as an independent force, and would be content to 
be classified under the head of the language in which it 
is composed, 

Thus we might fairly have said that Vanily Fair is 
an English book written in London, that Robbery under 
Arms is an English book written in Sydney, and that 
Omoo and Typee are two delightful English books written 
about the South Seas by a man brought up in the States ; 
but this we may not say. Thackeray is English, Mr. 
Boldrewood is Colonial, whilst Herman Melville was an 
American, and Omoo and Typee belong to American 
literature, 
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Between an essay of Washington Irving’s and one 
of Oliver Goldsmith’s—what difference ?— 

“ As Lam one of that sauntering tribe of mortals who spend 
the greatest part of their time in taverns, coffee-houses and 
other places of public resort I have thereby an opportunity of 
observing a infinite variety of characters, which to a person of a 
contemplative turn is a much higher entertainment than a view 
of all the curiosities of art or nature. In one cf these my late 
rambles I accidentally,” &c. &c. 

Whose is that ? 

Why should the Calvinism of the Rev. Jonathan 
i-dwards be treated apart from the Calvinism of the Rev. 
Augustus Toplady, or the Unitarianism of the Second 
Church, Boston, from the Unitarianism of Mr. Thom's 
Church in Liverpool? Are not Benjamin Franklin and 
William Cobbett of Founder’s kin? How pleasantly 
the Essays of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
colloguialise in the Library. Is not Hawthorne’s 
exquisite description of the old Custom Clerks of Salem 
as true English as Charles Lamb’s South Sea House in 
the Essays of Elia? Are not Holmes’ verses Abraham 
Lincoln had by heart, called “The Last Leaf,” English 
to the core, describing as they do an old Rebel ?— 

“ The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


Sut now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff. 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh.” 
But it is all no use. Literature follows the Flag. 
A great country must and will have her own crew of 
authors, no foreign Lascars, but natives born. Even 
Mr. Wendell—coolest of critics—who approaches 
Emerson with his shoes on, occasionally flourishes the 
Star and Stripes as when he declares of Emerson 
himself, “America produced him; and, whether you 
like Lim or not, he is bound to live.” 
Long may he live, whoever produced him, long 
may he be read on both sides of the Atlantic. 
I must crave leave to return to Mr. Barrett 
Wendell’s admirable history. 


A. B. 





OUR CASE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


T OTHING will do more harm to our case in New- 
4 foundland—which, on the whole, is a very strong 
one—than to pretend there is nothing to be said on the 
other side. Our position is very much that of the 
Americans towards the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. We 
wish to be rid of certain irksome restrictions imposed on 
the development of our oldest colony by treaties Which 
have outlived their moral force. We can show that in 
many serious instances the French have exceeded their 
just rights to the detriment of Newfoundland and with- 
out substantial benefit to themselves ; that these rights 
have ceased to be of any real value to the French 
Government and that their continued existence is a 
source of friction and exasperation between the two 
countries. We are therefore in a position to ask either 
that the treaty privileges granted to the French shall be 
surrendered for a fair indemnity or that they shall be 
properly interpreted for the future. And if on our part we 
do not imitate the example of the United States Senate 
and try to shuffle out of our treaty obligations, without 
offering compensation, on the mere score of their being 
antiquated and inconvenient; and if the French, on 
their part, will look the matter squarely in the face and 
soberly estimate the practical value of their stake in 





Newfoundland, there is no reason why a satisfactory 
settlement of the whole trouble should not \be quickly 
reached. 

The French case is contained in the Treaties of 
Utrecht (1713), of Paris (1763), and of Versailles (1783). 
By the provisions of these treaties the subjects of the 
Most Christian King are allowed ‘to catch hsh and dry 
them on land” along a specilied portion of the New- 
foundland coast extending from Cape Ray up the west 
shore and round the north-east to Cape John; to build 
“stages made of boards and huts necessary and usual for 
drying fish ;” and to cut wood in the forests for erecting 
and repairing these structures. They are also guaran- 
teed against molestation or injury either in their persons 
or property; and attached to the Treaty of Versailles 
was a declaration by George III. that he would— 

“Take the most positive measures for preventing his subjects 
from interrupting in any manner, by their competition, the 
fishery of the French during the temporary exercise of it which 
is granted to them upon the coast of the island of Newfoundland ; 
and he will for this purpose cause the fixed settlements which 
shall be formed there to be removed.” 

By the Treaty of Paris the neighbouring islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon were likewise ceded to the 
French, “ to serve as a shelter to French fishermen.” 

On the other hand, the French are forbidden to 
fortify any place along the Newfoundland coast, to 
winter there, or to put up any buildings except drying- 
stages and shelter-huts. The same restrictions apply to 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, except that in those islands 
the French are allowed “to keep a guard of fifty men 
only for the police.” Their operations are conlined— 
it is important to bear this in mind—* to the method of 
carrying on the fishery which has at all times been 
acknowledged.” And, finally, the French admit that 
Newfoundland— 

“From this time forward belongs of right wholly to Great 
Britain ; nor shall the Most Christian King, his heirs and 
successors or any of their subjects, at any time hereafter lay 
claim to any right to the said island or to any part of it.” 

That I believe to be a full and exact summary of 
the English and French treaty rights. The first point 
of dispute that has arisen from them involves the whole 
nature of the fishing privilege allowed the French. Is 
it, as the French maintain, an exclusive privilege ; or as 
the colonists argue, a concurrent one, shared in alike by 
French and Newfoundlander? The treaties are silent 
on the point; but, remembering the terms of King 
George’s declaration, one has to admit that on the bare 
letter of the compact the French contention seems the 
better of the two. Between an exclusively French 
right of fishery and a right which British subjects are 
prohibited from interrupting “in any manner by their 
competition,” the difference is practically nil. More- 
over, by the Act passed in 1788 to give effect to the 
Royal promise the Newfoundland authorities were 
ordered “ to remove, or cause to be removed, any stages, 
flakes, train vatts, or other works whatever for the purpose 
of carrying on fishery erected by his Majesty’s subjects,” 
along the Treaty Coast ; ‘and also to remove or cause 
to be removed all ships, vessels and boats belonging to 
his Majesty’s subjects which shall be found within the 
limits aforesaid,” and, in case of refusal, “to compel 
any of his Majesty’s subjects to depart from thence ; 
any law, usage or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” A fine of £200 was imposed on those who 
resisted the Imperial order, and, though the penalty was 
reduced to £50 in 1824, the other provisions of the 
decree remained intact. With whatever amazement, 
one cannot, therefore, well escape the conclusion that 
the Royal intention was to fence off the Treaty Coast 
lishing from the Newfoundlanders. 

And this, moreover, is the construction which the 
British Government itself has virtually put upon it, at 
any rate during the past eighty years. No sooner has a 
Frenchman complained that he was being “ interrupted 
by the competition ” of a colonial fisherman than British 
war-vessels have swooped upon the delinquent, destroyed 
his nets, pulled down his shanty, driven his boats out of 
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harbour and emptied his catch into the sea. All this in 
deference to a hundred-year-old treaty and the word of 
a long-deceased British Monarch. If the French have 
pushed the letter of the bond to its uttermost, Antonio 
himself could not have been more legally meek than we 
have shown ourselves. 

Along that part of the coast which was reserved to 
French tishermen, George III., as we have seen, pledged 
his word that “ fixed settlements ” should be “ removed,” 
in order that competition might be prevented. On the 
strength of that promise the French have put fortha 
claim to a sphere of influence extending halt-a-mile 
inland from high-water mark all down the 8oo miles of 
Treaty Coast. This claim is quite unwarrantable. The 
French are allowed to use the shore simply for the 
purpose of putting up temporary wooden huts and 
stages on which to dry and cure their fish. (At Cap 
Rouge, Le Croc, Brig Bay, Castor River, Red Island and 
many other places they have abused this privilege by 
erecting dwelling-houses, stores and wharves.) It is 
clear from the terms of King George’s declaration that 
the only ‘“ fixed settlements " which British subjects are 
forbidden to set up are those which interfere with the 
French rights of fishery. For the French to claim, as 
they do, that the colonists are also forbidden to lay down 
railroads, to build bridges, to open up mines, dredge 
harbours, or found villages within half-a-mile of the 
coast is not only a ludicrous perversion of the Royal con- 
cession, but quite inconsistent with the fact of British 
sovereignty over the whole island. It amounts to a 
breach of the Treaty of Utrecht, which expressly pro- 
hibited the French from laying claim to any part of the 

olony. Yet these encroachments, though protested 
iwainst, have never been resisted as they should ; and, 
thanks to our good-natured complacency, we now find 
the richest part of the island lving practically derelict, 
he 14,000 British subjects who have settled on the 
Treaty Coast looked upon as intruders, whose mere 
presence is held to be a testimony to French indulgence, 
their operations circumscribed and hampered in every 
direction, and their very tenure of the land so uncertain 
that no capitalist will come to their aid. 

But it King George’s fatuity may serve as some 
shadow of excuse for these pretensions, in the great 
lobster question the French have not a legal leg to 
stand on. Their one point is that the word “ fish,” as 
used in the treaties, embraces all marine animals, and 
that their right to catch fish covers a right to trap 
lobsters. But against this there is overwhelming 
evidence that the treaty use of the word “ fish” referred 
only to cod, Cod-fishing was the only sort of fishing 
carried on in the eighteenth century off the Newfound- 
land coast. Lobsters in those simple days were merely 
a net-destroying nuisance to the true professional. The 
process of canning them was not known till 1850 or 
thereabouts, and was not introduced into Newfoundland 
till r881. The provisions of the treaty for the drying of 
fish, and for the erection of only such“ stages made of 
boards and huts” as are “necessary and usual” for that 
purpose ; the insistence that the French should only use 
“the method of carrying on the fishery which has at all 
times been acknowledged,” could only apply, and were 
only meant to apply, to cod. And, apart altogether 
from the question whether a lobster is or is not a fish, 
there remains the final objection that a lobster factory 
is of the nature of a permanent building, and therefore 
outside the scope of French privileges. On the other 
hand, unless it can be shown that in trapping lobsters 
and canning them the colonists interrupt and compete 
with the French cod-lisheries, there is nothing under 
the treaties to prevent the Newfoundlanders from 
engaging in the industry to any extent they please. 

The value of these two sets of privileges to the French, 
those they are entitled to and those they have usurped, 
is almost nothing. The cod have left the Treaty Coast, 
and under the modus vivendi of 1890 the lobster industry 
is incapable of development. I believe I am within the 
mark in saying that along the entire French Shore not 





more than 500 Frenchmen are employed, and only about 
fifteen stations now exist; while the whole amount of 
French capital invested in the fisheries is less than 
£35,000. Indeed, were it not for the heavy bounties 
paid by the Government, it is probable that the last 
Gallic fsherman would have pulled up his nets some 
years ago. It used to be thought that the French Shore 
was a useful training ground tor the French navy ; but 
Admiral Réveillere has exploded that idea so completely 
that even the Chauvinist of the Boulevards has had to 
give itup. One cannot therefore discover any reason 
with its root in national interests that would influence 
the French Government against parting with its rights 
for reasonable compensation, 

But when the question comes up for final settle- 
ment it is to be hoped it will extend beyond the Treaty 
Coast, and embrace the fisheries off the Great Banks. 
Every year thousands of French fishermen cross the 
ocean to St. Pierre, buy bait from the Newfoundlanders 
at a price fixed by the British Government, return from 
the Banks to dry and cure their catch at St. Pierre and 
thence export it to Europe by the help of a $2 bounty 
per quintal. In this way they have cut down by half the 
exports and profits of our own colonists within the last 
ten years. The Newfoundlanders fortunately have an 
effective weapon of retaliation in their virtual monopoly 
of the bait supply. They have only to refuse to sell 
herring and squid to lay up three-fourths of the French 
fishing fleet in idleness ; and unless the bounties, which 
expire on June 30th of the present year, are abolished 
they will no more hesitate than they did in 1888 to put 
that weapon in force. Nor when the general settlement 
on these points is being reached should it be overlooked 
that in spite of the Treaty of Paris, the French have 
fortified St. Pierre, built up a large town on its shores 
and incidentally allowed it to develop into the worst 
smuggling den in the world. 


SyDNEY BROOKS. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
QUESTION, 


the back of a horse.” Such were the words 
of Sir Thomas Cochrane, Governor of Newfoundland, 
in 1832, when he received the news that the British 
Parliament had granted responsible Government to this 
Crown colony. It is tor a purpose that I recall these 
words, because, I submit, they supply the real explana- 
tion of the difficulties of the Newfoundland question. 
Politicians with interested motives seek to assign as 
the cause of the unpleasantness which is reproduced 
each year at the fishing season numerous reasons based 
on racial antagonism. They know quite well that the 
charges they allege of vexatious tyranny exercised by 
France on the so called French Shore rests upon no valid 
foundation, and that their efforts to constantly excite 
feelings of jealousy between the fishermen of two rival 
nations are not only dangerous but unworthy of aspirants 
to political office. 

I had the advantage, as correspondent of the Paris 
Temps, of passing several months in Newfoundland. 1 
travelled over all the French Shore, visiting the several 
lishing stations, interrogating the Newfoundland fisher- 
men on the real state of their relations with their French 
comrades, and | declare sincerely that never did one of 
them express to me those sentiments of animosity of 
which the politicians of St. John’s so gratuitously accuse 
them. The most cordial relations reigned amongst them ; 
and the fishermen of the southern coast of the oldest 
British colony, from Port-aux-Basques to and including 
the Bay of Placentia, cursed bitterly the passing of the 
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Bail Act, which deprived them of their means of exist- 
ence during the winter season. 

The periodical attacks directed against the French 
treaty rights are only in my opinion the working of 
designing politicians whose good faith is more than 
suspected, and under cover of so-called patriotism may 
force two nations into a bloody conflict. 

I propose in this short study to examine the 
dominating causes of the actual misunderstanding at 
Newfoundland, to explain the manner in which France 
exercises her rights on the French Shore, and to try 
to indicate a practical solution which might be given 
to this question that unscrupulous, or perhaps merely 
ignorant persons are pleased to envenom by an excess of 
patriotic zeal. 

When in 1832 the Crown colony of Newfoundland 
was granted a responsible Government sensible men 
clearly saw that sooner or later this colony would be on 
the verge of bankruptcy, or at least burdened with a 
permanent debt. Great foresight was unnecessary to 
foretell at least a perpetual state of insolvency, for a 
colony which could only depend for sustaining the 
expenditure of its Government upon revenues so uncer- 
tain as those which were derived from its fisheries, and 
could not expect to establish a valuable financial asset, 
upon which its financial equilibrium must depend, solely 
upon the success of its fishing season. 

The Imperial Parliament in granting to Newfound- 
land responsible Government wished above all things to 
spare itself the incessant demands of the St. |chn’s 
politicians, and imagined that in return for that 
sop it would itself be left in peace on the question of 
the French Treaty rights. In this hope it has been 
deceived, at least, in so far as this last point was con- 
cerned ; for during the last fifteen years the members 
of the St. John’s Parliament, instead of using their 
brains to establish an equilibrium in the finances of 
their Government, have set themselves up as doctors in 
international law to demonstrate to the world at large 
that diplomatic treaties fall into decay from age. 

At all events, bankruptcy being unavoidable at 
short notice, a Commission was appointed to establish 
a confederation with the Dominion. The Canadian 
Government would not discuss any proposition before 
learning who was to pay the deficit of the oldest British 
colony. Newfoundland insolvent and the Imperial 
Parliament turning a deaf ear, the negotiations with the 
Dominion were brought to an end. 

To-day the politicians of St. John’s, who should 
have been happy that their island was to become again 
a Crown colony, have been obliged, to escape complete 
discomfiture, to put the whole administration of the 
colony into the hands of a single man, who, by his 
intelligence, his activity, and, above all, his honesty, 
may enable them to carry on responsible government. 
These are the individuals who every year seek to blow 
into a flame the smouldering fire, trusting to create an 
incident even at the risk of a conflict in the vain hope 
ot giving to the universe a proof of their political 
wisdom. Lord Salisbury, happily for the maintenance 
of friendly relations with France, estimates them at 
their true value, and consequently permits them without 
apprehension to continue their annual demonstrations 
against France. At the Quai d’Orsay, as well as at the 
Foreign Office, no one pays the slightest attention to 
these fits of Francophobia, which will not be con- 
sidered dangerous unless from Birmingham an attempt 
should be made to bring into the question some Kynoch 
explosives. 

When the St. John’s politicians wish to attract the 
ittention of the Imperial Parliament they wire to Europe 
the news of various incidents which have taken place on 
the French Shore. 

Their two strongest arguments are (1) the pre- 
tended tyranny exercised by the French cruisers on 
the fishermen of the island; (2) the impossibility of 
Newfoundland’s developing her mining and agricultural 
wealth. Itis needless to discuss here the value of the 


treaties, as their existence is attacked only by irre- 
sponsible parties ; as for the argument that they have 
fallen into decay because they are time-honoured, it 
does not even admit of discussion. 

The rights of France on the French Shore have been 
recognized by a “synallagmatic” agreement, which 
cannot be cancelled except by common accord. That 
they may not be agreeable to one of the contracting 
parties is very possible, yet they exist nevertheless. Let 
us see in what manner France exercises her rights— 
rights which are only enforced when she is compelled, 
for she is anxious, above all, not to interfere with the 
operations of the Newfoundland fishermen. 

As soon as the St. Lawrence is free, the French 
fishing schooners anchor at the places assigned to 
them along the French Shore, fishing for bail, which done 
they sail for the Banks. Before the passage of the 
Bail Act the fishermen of Newfoundland fished them- 
selves for bait, which they afterwards sold to the 
French schooners, those of the south of the island 
carrying it even as far as St. Pierre Miquelon, returning 
home with the means of getting through the winter. 

The passage of the Bait Act has deprived them ot 
this means of support, without in any way benetiting the 
Colony. On the French Shore the Newfoundland 
fishermen, under pressure brought to bear upon them 
by the St. John’s politicians, refuse to sell their bait to 
the French schooners, disposing of it instead to Ameri- 
can and Canadian fishermen. It is at this juncture, then, 
that the French cruisers, in accord with the British 
naval officers who intervened, insisted upon French 
treaty rights. In case of absolute refusal to sell the bait, 
the nets were taken up to allow to French fishermen 
the exercise of their exclusive rights. Left to them- 
selves, the most absolute harmony reigned between 
the fishermen of both nations in the exercise of their 
duties ; and since, in accordance with the fishing rules 
established by the French Admiralty, the schooners 
returned to the same settlements during three consecu- 
tive years, amicable relations were established between 
French fishermen and those of the coast, the former 
being often received as boarders into English families 
without the slightest trace of discord. ) 

The Bait Act, unhappily, modified this state ot 
things for the mere sake of bringing into prominence 
the politicians of St. John’s. The relationstake not only 
an amicable character, but are based upon common 
interests. The French schooners before returning to 
France or to St. Pierre Miquelon leave in charge of the 
English fishermen their scaffolds and various fishing 
implements, compensating them freely for their care. 
These friendly relations are perfectly well known to the 
St. John’s politicians, who would use any means to break 
them off. 

The second argument is based upon the restraint 
which the maintenance of the French treaty rights would 
occasion in the development of the mineral and agricul- 
tural resources of thecolony. This argument has no better 
foundation than that of the alleged French tyranny. In 
regard to the second complaint—viz., that the refusal of 
the French to permit the building ot manufactories or 
the creation of harbours on the French Shore causes a 
grave prejudice to the opening of the mines and to the 
agricultural enterprises, because these industries could 
not ship their goods. A person who has travelled over 
the French Shore must think he is dreaming when he 
hears such things discussed when he knows the impossi- 
bility of cultivating for three months in the year a yard 
of earth, whose greatest depth does not exceed eight 
inches, 

As for the mineral region, it is situated in the 
Codroy River, emptying into the St. Lawrence, beyond 
the French Shore. Again one asks himself, of what 
possible utility for exploitations of any nature would be 
a port situated on a gulf frozen over during eight months 
of the year, unless indeed a limited company were to be 
created for the purpose of transporting goods by sledges. 
The argument advanced by these politicians is valueless 
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since the establishment by Mr. Reid of communication 
between, St. George’s Bay and St. John’s by means of 
a railway crossing the Humber Vailey. The mines in 
the Codroy River Valley have a natur: il outlet by Port 
aux Basques, the only port not frozen out during the 
long winter months. ‘There remains, then, only mere 
phri ‘aseology in all these recriminations over the 
French Treaty rights when it is said that they will inter- 
fere with the develo ment of the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of the colony. The greater portion of 
the island is still unexpl red, and there exists no means 
of inte: ior communication between the already existing 
ports and those so-called mines. 

In the winter season most of the towns are 
isolated by the ice and snow, and are thus forced to be 
self-supporting, and it is in the presence of such a situa- 
tion that French tyranny is invoked, with all its disas- 
trous consequences on the future of the colony. The 
actual state of prosperity is constantly quoted, although 
it cannot be attributed to the St. John’s politicians, but 
rather to one, a foreigner to the colony, in whose favour 
the Newfoundland Parliament has, so to say, abdicated 
its financial powers. He has succeeded in constructing 
railways where these politicians, from lack of funds, were 
unable to lay a foot of rail, while they, having failed to 
accomplish anything useful, pass their time in recrimi- 
nating. Yet to-day the responsibility of the existing 
friction rests entirely with them. 

On the 26th of April, 1884, the English Com- 
missioners—Messrs. Francis Clare Ford, Minister 
Plenipotentiary for Great Britain at Athens, and 
Edmond B, Pennell, one of the principal functionaries of 
the Colonial Office—signed in accord with the French 
Commissioners—M. Jagerschmidt, Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, and Commodore Bigrel, in command of 
the French Atlantic Squadron—an agreement by the 
terms of which France conceded the right to erect 
upon the French Shore industrial establishments other 
than those destined for fisheries, approving at the 
same time the existence of those already erected. The 
St. John’s Parliament requested, through the Foreign 
Oflice, the insertion of a special paragraph relating to the 
working of mines, stating that in case of the discovery 
of a mine in the vicinity of the French Shore the right 
should be reserved to build wharves, warehouses, and 
even to establish a double-track railway. 

These moditications were accepted by France, and 
a definite agreement signed in Paris on the 14th of 
November, 1885. These modifications the St. John’s 
politicians refused to accept after having themselves 
requested them. France asked only the right to buy 
freely and without difficulty the necessary bail from the 
sth of April to the end of the tishing season. 

We seem to have reason on our side, then, when we 
maintain that the actual state of things is the result of 
the attitude of these politicians who constantly accuse 
France of exercising an odious tyranny on the French 
Shore and of paralysing the development of Newfound- 
land’s wealth. 

This question of the bounly accorded to the bankers 
by the French Parliament remains to be discussed. 

The question of bounly is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to solve, because it affects directly the interests of 
the bankers of the island. The French Parliament 
accords it, not as some would have us believe, to permit 
her fishermen to compete with foreigners in the com- 
mercial markets, but rather to indemnify them for the 
charges which it imposes upon them in regard to the 
recruiting and the salaries which they are obliged to pay 
to the sailors who man their boats. We have in France 
a maritime organisation which is called “ Inscription 
maritime,” which would require an explanation too long 
to give here. 

This bounty helps to compensate them for the 
sacrifices imposed upon them, but does not facilitate 
competition. I know well that France is freely attacked 


at St. John’s, because Sir William Whiteway said to me 
“ Abolish your bounty and the question will be 


jn 1891, 





solved,” which led me to believe that the French tyranny 
did not weigh heavily in this affair, and that the develop- 
ment of the riches of the island was a secondary 
question. 


Cu. LAROCHE, 





ON THE METHODS AND ART OF CONQUEST, 


T was but a little while since that I addressed the 
People of These Islands upon a matter of extraordi- 
nary importance to their well- being—to wit, “ on the way 
of slrengthening a great nation.” And this advice of mine 
was so strictly and exactly observed that I think I 
already see some results of it in the streets, which have 
been lately, by the grace of Providence and my humble 
efforts, more imperial and mighly than ever was before ; 
yes, more even than during the Great Fire or the Plague 
of London. 

But here comes another matter, joined to the first, 
which I have long had it on my mind to deal with, but 
refrained from fear of the mob. This, however, I will 
now set forth in full and fearlessly, to the comfort of all 
patriots and the lasting advantage of the common- 
wealth ; which is this : éhal nalions must nol ouly conquer 
and rule others, but that this must be done according lo 
cerlain prescribed ways, or all will be ruined, For that is 
the way I read the story of the decline of the American 
Empire in the Philippine Islands as against its great and 
comfortable success in the Dominion or Empiry of Porto 
Rico ; and that is also the cause of the fall of Napoleon, to 
my thinking, not that he would conquer, but that he con- 
quered ill; and again Darius is an example of this, 
and so is Philip of Spain and the lamentable figure of 
Charles XII. of Sweden; so that, when all’s said and 
done, I doubt very much whether any one ever had the 
true art of conquest besides the Romans and myself, nor 
when I consider the dreadful sack of Rome by the 
Goths long ago, and the parlous condition of the Pope 
at this time of writing, am I even sure of the Romans. 

Now I very much fear that this man or the other, 
reading my work, will say here that he knows all that 
befits an Imperial-minded man on the business of 
conquest and its conduct, having read the works of Mr. 
Bail, which he calls The Physics of Empire and The 
History of the World since 1890, by the Rev. Charles 
Filter—books in which it is clearly shown that to be 
thoroughly and completely conquered by some foreigner 
is the greatest bliss that can fall to man in this poor 
mortal life. Then also you will say that you heard Lord 
Canonbury’s great speech which he had written out on 
paper all on that very matter, and that you were but the 
other day at the lecture or address of the Right Hon. 
Karl Rufus (or John English, as he is sometimes called), 
whose family, having belonged to every nation in the 
world, and having been in each owned, possessed, 
bought, sold, tortured, despoiled, beaten, harassed, 
drubbed and most thoroughly and completely conquered, 
gives him a very patent right to discuss and advise upon 
this Divine state of passive or active conquest. Well, 
all that may be so, and yet, for all the will in the world 
to conquer or be conquered (whichever way your whim 
runs), you may bungle the whole matter by an ignorance 
of what follows. 

I propose, then (with your good leave), to deal of 
the Art of Conquest in the active sense, that is “of 
conquering others ;” for the converse and allied art ot 
passive conquest, or “‘ of being conquered by others,” is 
so nearly indistinguishable from the first that very often 
one goes for one and finds the other, or in praising one 
comes to praise the other, and generally what one may 
say of the one is true of the other and vice versd, or (in 
English) contrari-wise-about. And this Art of Conquest 
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I shall divide into two parts—viz, that part which deals 
with the Motives or Ideas of a Conquest, and that part 
which deals with the methods or instruments whereby 
a conquest may be achieved. 

For the first then, it will be asked Imprimis (which 
is the Latin for “ right off” or “ straight away”) whether 
or no one should give it out that one is Conquering for 
the Good of the Conquered or no. And in this I will set 
myself against the usual opinion and say that this seems 
to me a vain and ridiculous thing to do. For if one 

could say anything at all and then act the clean contrary 
way it would not matter ; but the devil is in it that no 
one can say a thing without following somewhat, I care 
not how little. No one, not even a soldier or gentleman, 
can altogether escape from his word. So that having 
conquered with such words as “ good of the conquered” 
yn your lips they serve only to hinder your after-work, 
for you will most inevitably find yourself giving some 
kind of rights to the Conquered whereby they grow 
strong against you; as for instance seeing that 
they have a sutiiciency of good which is a perpetual 
danger, or that they are properly instructed and polished, 
which is the seed of rebellion. Then also if you will 
take an example in little from Domestic Conquerors you 
will find that Mr. Peace the murderer or Mr. Muggleton 
the thief, though they were admittedly the chief masters 
f their trade, never proffered any such plea. And, 
ndeed, how could they in reason? For while it was an 
excellent thing for all of us that Mr. Peace should kill 
when and where he did, and while it was good for the 
Lord Mayor and for the world large that Mr. 
Muggleton should rid him of that horrible gold plate of 
his, yet such was not their molive ; and indeed had they 
pleaded it no Judge would have listened to them fora 
moment, not even Sir Joshua Gorleon, who is mad. And 
as for examples in History you have but to note Attila 
and Gerghis Khan, the most complete and efficient con- 
yuerors that ever were, yet those who know them best 
assure us that these never once spoke of the “ good of 
the conquered,” and indeed it seems hardly credible 
that such a thought could have entered their minds. 

Then comes this second point whether or no it is in 
the True Spirit of Conquest to devastate the land and 
t») exterminate the race of the Conquered. On this there 

e, | will admit, two powerful schools, and I will not be 

) presumptuous as to Judge between the King of hyams- 
hyams, whose boast is that he utterly desolates the 
districts he overruns (leaving them a bloody desert) ; 
and Caligula, who of all conquerors seems to have been 
the mildest, seeing that he neither killed nor wounded, 
nor so much as threatened even a single individual 
among those he conquered ; indeed, such was his extreme 
delicacy that most of those whom he subjected did not 
even hear that he had been in the neighbourhood. Now 
it will commonly be found that when two Leaders of 
Opposite schools of Thought may differ, wisdom lies 
somewhere between the two, and I would advise, there- 
fore, a mean between the King of hyams-hyams and 
the Roman Emperor, so that from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of a conquered people should be massacred, 
and that their camp and herds should be destroyed in a 
like manner; but no more than this; their precious 
minerals and gems should not, I think, be destroyed at 
all, for that is wantonness. As for those who will have 
a total destruction of everything, like My Lord Kitchener, 
who is careful even to dig up the bones of the dead, 
there are times when they are right enough ; but I will 
have no general rule drawn from them, As, for example, 
what a fool was that Post- -Captain von Hullenstein who, 
having been told by his Imperial Master to “ Conquer” 
a certain island called Aya-Aya, killed everything 
in it—all the Pigs, Children, Goats, dogs, women, 
Missionaries, and the very insects. Then he burnt 
all the crops and trees and grass, books, clothes 
and houses; then he blew up the mines, and 
finally he shelled the bare remaining rock for two 
hours and so sailed home. But as it happened, His 
Imperial Majesty had pawned the future revenues of the 


Island to an Anglo-Saxon for a million Crowns, and 
when the C; iptain c same to report The Emperor fell into 
an ungovernable fury, kicked him all round the room 
and degraded him to the second class of the order of St. 
Agnes the Divine, set in Brilliants. There is an awful 
example of how injudicious and extreme a conquest 
may be. 

gut I would not have you fall into the other 
extreme of the Chilians who conquered Ecuador with 
such extreme delicacy and tact that Ecuador had no 
conception of what had happened to it, but continued to 
use its flag and live its life as before, nor do any of the 
Ecuadorians now know they have been conquered save 
three moneylenders who are resident in Chili and can 
read the newspapers. 

Again, should one conquer with a thought to the 
future friendship of the Conquered, or with an eye to 
their continued enmity. This is like Tully’s question 
concerning Friendship, but the other way about, and I 
answer as he does, one should conquer with a view to 
the tuture friendship of the Conquered. For consider 
the many disasters that have arisen from a neglect of 
this. Thus, had Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell known 
how the Irish hate would turn to love and how greatly 
that people would in time cherish their names, they had 
never attempted such horrid and enduring severities. 
So the Russians did not foresee the Poles’, delight in 
being their subjects, nor the Turks that ot the Armenians, 
nor the Austrians of the Venetians. And thus all these 
three Conquerors, by mistaking the tenderness of their 
new subjects, became mere bugbears to them. It is 
very strongly affirmed in many books which I have read 
that men once conquered become devoted and loving 
friends ; and will those that deny this say that they 
know more than printed books ? If they will, I at least 
shall take no part in their vanity. 

As to the methods or Instruments of Conquest, they 
are three. Conquest by Armies, Conquest by Proclama- 
tion, and Conquest by Newspaper. Of which I esteem 
the last to be the best and indeed the only perfect way, 
or rather the only true conquest at all, as I shall 
presently show. For if you attempt to conquer by an 
army (which is the first method) there is the getting of 
your men and the owing of their pay to them, and the 
great danger of sickness among a large host, and the 
public discomfort on their embarkation and return. 
Moreover, this method often defeats itself, for if. your 
armies are defeated, as very frequently happens, where 
is your conquest then? It isa good rule laid down by 
Zeno, “ Never to enrich ourselves by that which may 
also impoverish us.” Then, also, even if such conquest 
be at last successful, what miseries does it not entail on 
men wounded, killed and imprisoned—and all for con- 
quest. So that conquest is turned into a difficult and 
horrid thing from the delightful pastime it was intended 
to be by Providence. 

Of Conquest by Proclamation much better may be 
said, for it is easy and bloodless, as witness the Conquest 
of France by the Whigs under Queen Anne and the 
Conquest of Japan by China in the last few years. Also 
it is more reliable than any other kind, for Proclamations 
do not issue from Vulgar Politicians, but from Honest 
Soldiers, who Scorn to tell a Lie. So if they say the place 
is conquered, then it is conquered and there’s an end 
on’t. So Napoleon Conquered Russia, to the lasting 
disgrace of that country and to his own eternal glory. 

Yet when all is said and done I am for conquest by 
Journalists as being by far the easiest, pleasantest, 
kindliest and most complete. For note that our Pro- 
clamations being issued by Generals are accompanied 
usually by the presencejof soldiery of some kind, which 
is at once expensive and dangerous, Again, there has 
arisen a custom (and with Military Officers custom is 
more than Law) that a General should not Proclaim a 

country conquered before at least he has set foot in it, 
and the journey thither is often expensive and tiresome, 
let alone the animosity of the barbarous inhabitants and 
the dangers from wild beasts, But with Conquests by 
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Journalists there is no risk 1un nor anything but ease 
and happy satisfaction reached. And see how little it 
costs! Journalists are of all men the easiest set to work 
and the lowest paid, being indeed the very scum and 
dregs of the world. Where a general will affirm and an 
army pretend a conquest, they will swear, prove, assert, 
take for granted, discuss as finished, never doubt and 
inally persuade all that the conquest is ; and on the 
score of expense it is calculated that, whereas an army 
of 100,000 tor a year will cost 50 millions, an efficient 
General (in the money grant attached to each proclama- 
tion, in his champagne and in the payment of his debts) 
at least fifty thousand pounds, two hundred thousand 
journalists are willing at the expense of ts. 6d. 
each (that is all but fifteen thousand pounds) to 
conquer the whole world, and will make a reduc- 
tion for smaller districts. And this further advan- 
tage also attaches to the use of Journalists, that whereas 
an army and a General each try to make show of a Con- 
quest in some clistant, outlandish place, your Journalist 
makes a Conquest here in England, making that certain 
near at home which others only doubtfully achieve over- 
seas. ‘Theretore they can establish and confirm a 
Conquest as can no other men; for all things exist in 
the mind and “nothing is” (as Kipling says) “ but 
thinking makes it so.” 

So much on Conquest. In my next writing I will 
show you How a Great Nation may Get Itself out of a 
Difficulty. ; 


PANURGE, 


FARM-BURNING AND THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


FTCHE Daily News, on the tirst day of this twenticth 

| century, in the initial words addressed to iis 
readers, assured them that “we are still engaged in 
South Africa in a serious war,” a fact with which no one 
can disagree, and which has since become all the more 
ominous. “ It is a struggle,” continued the writer, “ in 
which different ideals and different stages in social and 
political evolution are pitted against each other.” The 
stage that had been reached in our South African pro- 
gress, as the nineteenth century drew to a close, was 
that of burning the farms of our opponents in the war, 
breaking down water dams, and bringing agriculture to 
a deadlock throughout an immense area dependent for 
existence on such pursuits. War at its best, even amid 
the chivalrous exploits that Froissart delighted to 
chronicle, is but a barbarous game, and always brings 
the savage to the surface; still, there are ideals in mili- 
tary campaigns, and the historian ought to be able to 
detect an advance in humanity in such matters as the 
centuries pass by. 

It is difficult, in the midst of events, to form a true 
notion as to the relative importance that things will 
assume when the present generation has passed away. 
Nevertheless, there seems every reason to believe that 
this English farm-burning is bound to be one of the 
chief marks of the year 1goo, It has been more gravely 
discussed and more gravely condemned by men of note 
and solid worth on the Continent and in the United 
States than any other incidents of the war, as well as (it is 
a pleasure to think) by many an advocate of the war 
here at home. Moreover, those of us who have relatives 
or intimate triends at the war—and who has not ?—know 
full well that there is no small per-centage of our forces 
in South Africa, of all ranks, who regard the farm-burn- 
ing policy with detestation, and feel wretched at having 
to do their share in it. 

Cannot England make up its mind that, with the 
dawn of a new century, it will move on to “a different 
ideal” and to “a different stage of social and political 


evolution,” and say plainly to her rulers, civil and 
military, that—be the result what it may—farm burning 
as a part of our South African policy shall come absolutely 
to an end? 

New Year's talk is always apt to be too complacent 
and too self-approving, and particularly is this the case 
when there is not only a New Year, but a New Century. 
The Daily News and other of our guides point, with no 
doubt much truth, to considerable advances made by 
England in freedom and in high thought as well as in 
more material prosperity. But can we blind our eyes 
to the fact that there is such a thing as a recessional as 
well as a processional movement ? In this farm-burning 
policy there isa movement tothe rear of many centuries, 
and whilst it remains unrepudiated, or allowed still to 
be put in practice, it is idle for our great preachers at 
Westminster Abbey or elsewhere to take for their new- 
century text—‘ Speak to the children of Israel that they 
go forward.” 

Historians are unanimous that the civil war that 

rent England in the days of Stephen and Matilda was 
about the worst time through which our country ever 
passed. For years, over a considerable area of the 
land, brute force was the only law, and the slaughter 
was grievous. The land in many a shire was left 
untilled, the instruments of agriculture were destroyed, 
a grievous famine threatened the whole country, whilst 
the defenceless and the innocent were reduced to want 
and indigence. Inthe midst of all this, when matters 
were at their very worst, Henry of Blois, the King’s 
brother, the soldier-bishop of Winchester, by virtue of 
his power as papal legate, summoned a council at 
London in Lent, 1142. The bishop, whose weak 
indecision and fickle changes had hitherto done much 
to prolong the strife, now, by an act of splendid daring, 
achieved a most honourable truce of God, which only a 
great churchman could possibly at that time have 
accomplished. Within the last few months Henry of 
3lois had seen his numerous Hampshire manors laid 
waste, and Wiltshire ravaged from end to end, and it 
was almost as bad in other parts of the country, as first 
Matilda’s and then Stephen’s supporters got the bette: 
of their opponents. The war kept breaking out first in 
one direction and then in another, although the 
legate had declai:e 1 aid believed that it had ended in 
the previous year. Henry despaired of bringing all 
men to agreement, and foresaw a continuation of the 
struggle. He therefore resolved—itar in advance ot 
his time—to do all in his power to lessen the 
herceness of the conflict and to bring considerable reliet 
to the suffering of the non-combatants. At the Council 
of London the episcoj a‘e generally were present, as 
well as the king ; and Henry of Blois proposed, with 
the concurrence of the whole council, that a canon or 
decree should be published to the effect, that henceforth 
ploughmen and ploughs should be held as sacred as 
clergy and churches. Solemn excommunication was 
pronounced in advance on all who should henceforth 
injure or attack those engaged in agriculture, who were 
to be esteemed as much in sanctuary in their fields as if 
they were in churchyards. 

Our historians have, for the most part, ignored or 
minimised this action of the bishops at the Council of 
London, but it is a fact that on the dispersion of the 
bishops to their different dioceses, although the Civil 
War dragged on fitfully for some time, the exceeding 
bitterness of the strife was not renewed, and matters 
generally were much alleviated. 

Why, in the name of our common Christianity, 
cannot the bishops of the newly dawned century live 
up to the level attained by their predecessors of the 
comparatively rude times of the twelfth century? It 
may be stated that bishops in England or South Africa 
have nothing like the power they had in the twelfth 
century. There are not a few, however, who are 
inclined to doubt if that is true. In the twelfth century, 
their advice was set at nought by not a few, from barons 
downwards (though backed by all the terrors of excom- 
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munication) ; but they made their protest against bar- 
barity in war time, and the broad result was good. 
Bishops nowadays, with Lord Salisbury in power, if 
they would but unite, have in truth quite as much intlu- 
ence as in the days of Stephen and Matilda. 

Whether men are earnest churchmen, nominal 
members of the establishment, conscientious noncon- 
formists, or Gallios, can any really thoughtful person 
believe that if the Archbishop of Capetown, with his 
Suffragans of Grahamstown, Natal, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Mashonaland, Kaffraria, and Zululand, were to 
assemble (with or without the countenance of repre- 
sentatives of other denominations), and make a_pro- 
nouncement in favour of respecting agriculture, or some 
definite act of conciliation, that the policy of Sir 
Alfred Milner and Lord Kitchener would not be 
attected ? 

It must, too, be remembered, as things are now 
ordered, that the influence in such matters of an esta- 
blished church would be much greater than a colonial or 
missionary Church on its own basis. Here is a splendid 
chance for the home hierarchy, and whether they gained 
thereby present popularity or hatred, the eventual lot 
of the peacemakers would assuredly be theirs, did they 
but, in rgor, follow the example of the prelates of 1142. 
There would be no need for them to rise in solemn 
state and, with lighted tapers in their hands, join in the 
excommunication of farm-burners and the like, as then 
pronounced by the Bishop of Winchester ; but the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury could summon them, as he often 
does for other causes, to the quiet chambers of historic 
Lambeth. If then—after meditating on the misery that 
now prevails over vast districts of South Africa, where 
Christians are still shooting down Christians, where 
homes are being burnt, and women and children left 
shelterless, and the seeds of famine being sown—and 
after also meditating on the thousands of desolate, 
bereaved, and anxious homes here in England—the 
episcopate, under Archbishop Temple’s guidance, would 
draw up some declaration of humanity, even if it 
went no further than the agricultural truce of 1142, why 
then, small though the step might be, it would be a step 
forward, a step to the good, and might be taken as a 
hopeful sign of England’s true march of progress through 
the century that has just dawned. Did such a Lambeth 
Conference take place, and with such a result, dare any 
one doubt that on the morning when the resolution of a 
united episcopate was published in the Times, a change 
would at once come over the Government who rule the 
War Office and to whom even the Colonial Office has 
to bow, and never again would an English Minister of 
the Crown dare to rise in his place in Parliament to 
justify farm-burning, or even to plead in extenuation— 
the very bathos of meanness—that the Boer farms were 
but small ones and not much better than an English 
cottage ! 


J. CuaRLEs Cox, 





THE SCOTTISH PRESS AND THE WAR. 


N a previous article in dealing with the decay of 
Scottish Liberalism I endeavoured to indicate the 
extent of Lord Rosebery’s influence in promoting that 
decay, and in fostering the war spirit. In regard to the 
latter, his lordship’s efforts have been ably seconded by 
the Scottish Press. A Liberal candidate at the General 
Election who opposed the war had to reckon with a 
terrible opposition. Not only had he to face hostile 
audiences night by night, but he was pilloried in the 
Press day by day. Take the case of Glasgow. In addition 
tothe opposition of the Glasgow Herald, Liberal candidates 
had to reckon with the North Brilish Daily Mail, a paper 


famed for its sturdy Radicalism, and equally famed at 
the present crisis for its bellicose Imperialism. Is it any 
wonder that pacific Liberalism sutfered in Glasgow 
disastrous defeat? In the East the Scolsman worked 
with superhuman effort in the cause of Jingoism. Its 
efforts were somewhat neutralised by the Edinburgh 
Evening News, which from the first opposed the war 
tooth and nail. Solomon has left on record his delibe- 
rate opinion that he who spareth the rod hateth the 
child. Those Liberals who went astray on the war 
were treated by the News to daily applications 
of the rod; and if love is to be measured by 
chastisement, the love of the News for the erring 
Liberals must have been great indeed. In the Fife 
region the intluence of the Dundee Adverliser was 
not wholly beneficial to pacific Liberalism. The 
Adverliser endeavoured to run a middle course. It was 
by turn Imperialist and Little Englander. It showed a 
theoretic appreciation of the Manchester school, with 
keen recognition of the fact that the popular mind for 
the moment was with the Birmingham school. ‘The 
attitude of the Dundee Adverliser reminds me of the atti- 
tude of the innkeeper in Silas Marner who, when 
appealed to by his quarrelling customers, neither of whom 
he desired to alienate, oracularly delivered himself thus : 
“You are both right, and you are both wrong, and the 
truth lies between you.” 

The dominating papers are the Glasgow Herald and 
the Scolsman, and it may be well to look at their intlu- 
ence more closely. Upon all the great questions the 
Herald has an instinctive liking for the side of 
Liberalism. It is fair, candid, and intelligent. Its weak 
point is timidity. Like Mr. Timorous in Pilgrim's 
Progress, its face is turned towards the Celestial City ! 
but it is in everlasting dread of the lions. The Herald 
has the weakness of Mr. Timorous, that of turning back, 
Up till the outbreak of the war the Herald was severely 
critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s handling of the diplomatic 
negotiations. There was a stage in the negotiations 
when a pacific settlement seemed possible. At this 
stage Mr. Chamberlain agreed with Sir Alfred Milner 
that the franchise question was the one urgent subject, 
other matters to be dealt with later when the franchise 
was disposed of. That this was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position is clear from the extract quoted by the Glasgow 
Herald, from his despatch to the High Commissioner 
on July 27th, 1899, empowering Sir Alfred Milner to 
seek a personal conference with Mr. Kruger, for the 
purpose of coming to an agreement as to the action to 
be taken upon the result of the joint inquiry into the 
Franchise Law. The Colonial Secretary wrote :— 

“In this case the occasion would be a suitable-one for you 
to discuss with his Honour the matter of the proposed tribunal 
of arbitration and those other questions which were not 
brought forward at the Bloemfontein Conference because of 
the failure to arrive at an understanding on the question of the 
political representation of the Uitlanders, but which, in the 
event of agreement upon that question, it is most desirable to 
settle at an early date.” 

Here, then, is an explicit statement—namely, the settle- 
ment of the Franchise dispute, other matters to be 
dealt with afterwards. But on August 28th Mr. 
Chamberlain shifted his ground. On that date Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote, in agreeing to a discussion of the 
form and scope of an arbitration tribunal :— 

“ Such a discussion, which will be of the highest importance 
to the future relations of the two countries, should be carried 
on between the President and yourself, and for this purpose it 
appears to be necessary that a further conference, which her 
Majesty's Government suggest should be held at Capetown, 
should be at once arranged! Her Majesty's Government also 
desire to remind the Government of the South African Republic 
that there are other matters of difference between the two 
Governments which will not be settled by the grant of political 
representation to the Uitlanders and which are not proper sub- 
jects for reference to arbitration. It is necessary that these 
should be settled concurrently with the questions now under 
discussion, and they will form with the question of arbitration 
proper subjects for consideration at the proposed conference.” 


The Glasgow Herald’s comment on this is sugges- 
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tive in view of its 
reproduce it : 

“ The settlement of the differences which at the end of July 
was, in the opinion of her Majesty's Government, ‘ most 
desirable at an early date,’ had by the end of August become 
* necessary concurrently with the questions now under discus- 
sion’! Ii this is not ‘ raising the terms of settlement, what is 
it? Mr. Chamberlain owes the country an explanation. It 
has followed and approved his policy with remarkable una- 
nimity, and Mr. Asquith’s speech is proof of the practical 
:olidarity of British statesmen in this matter ; the country did 
not ask for his contidence in return, but having been made by 
him a party to the dispute it is entitled to know exactly what it 
is that he is doing in the name of the Empire. And he should 
be aware that unless he explains his latest despatch will be 
subjected to the worst interpretation.”’ 

The Herald by-and-bye grew afraid of its own 
boldness, and when the critical time came, when Mr. 
Chamberlain had either to be condemned or praised, 
when the war had either to be declared just or unjust, 
the Herald, with customary humility, flung aside its 
principles and joined the delirious crowd. Its courage, 
like that of Bob Acres, oozed out at its finger-tips. 
There are signs that the Herald is not happy ; it does 
not love the company of Jingo Yahoos; it yearns for 
the quietly contemplative pleasures of its familiar arm- 
chair and chimney-corner. 

In the Scolsman we have Yahooism militant. There 
was a time when, like the Herald, the Scotsman scouted 
the idea of war with the Transvaal. It quite approved 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s famous reply to Sir E. Ashmead 
Bartlett that we had no right of interference with the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal. The Scolsman said :— 

“We do not claim that the Convention gives the Paramount 
Power the right of interfering in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal when these are mismanaged. We can insist, and 
we have insisted, that the terms of the Convention shall be 
observed. But no one, unless it be Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett, 
thinks we should address an ultimatum to Pretoria, or march a 
force across the frontier because the country is misgoverned.” 

That pacific attitude did not last long. No sooner was 
war declared than the inherent “ Yahooism” of the 
Scolsman burst forth with a ferocity before which the 
flickering Jingoism of the Herald sinks into insignificance. 
From the day that the first shot was fired till now 
the Scolsman has never ceased to parade the High 
Street of Jingoland in paint, feathers and tomahawk, 
thirsting for Boer blood and searching for Boer scalps. 
It is a melancholy end to a noble career. There was a 
time when the Sco/sman was a potent factor in Scottish 
Liberalism, a time when it wielded kingly power, a time 
when it used its kingly power for benelicent ends. But 
King Lear is now in his dotage. Those who knew 
the Scolsman in its day of strength can now only shed a 
tear as they gaze upon the melancholy wreck, the 
delirious spectacle. 

I cannot close this article without expressing what 
I know to be the gratitude of many Liberals of Scotland 
to the small minority of Liberal newspapers in England 
that have uncompromisingly exposed the war, and in 
the dark hour of national backsliding refused to bow the 
knee to Baal. Many Liberals in Scotland have also a 
kindly feeling towards the Weslminsler Gazelle. Its 
instincts have been on the side of pacilic Liberalism, 
though one would have liked less philosophic calm 
during a great national crisis. The Gazelle’s serenity 
has a touch of futility about it, suggestive of a child 
trying to put out a collossal conflagration with a watering- 
can! The editor seems to be more anxious to bring 
about the unity of discordant Liberals than to denounce 
a hideous and unjust war. The editor’s idea of the 
millennium seems to be that of a time when Lord 
Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt will be seen shaking 
hands; when the Liberal Imperialist and the Little 
Englander will embrace one another ; and when they 
will allsmoke the calumet of peace around the corpse 
of President Kruger. When that day arrives the editor 
of the Westminster Gazelle will turn his academic eyes to 
Heaven and exclaim: Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation ! 


present attitude. I venture to 


HECTOR MACPHERSON. 





THE FALL IN COAL. 


“OAL prices have of late shown a distinct tendency 
® to fall away from the outrageous level recorded 
when there was talk of a famine in fuel. There is 
ground for much satisfaction in this, and in the prospect 
of a further decline, because the effect of recent quota- 
tions has been to paralyse manufacturing activity. The 
coalowners strenuously deny that there is any weakness 
in the situation as it applies to them, and they have 
certainly done their best to arrest the fall. They are sigh- 
ing now for some really cold weather to give them a 
pretext for putting up domestic varieties and for impart- 
ing an incidental upward twist to steam coal as well. 
But circumstances are no longer in their favour. The 
home demand is poor, and is slackening further almost 
every day, and complaints of the diminution of foreign 
orders are steadily increasing. Coalowners may meet 
and pass as many resolutions as they please, but they 
cannot view with equanimity a decrease of consump- 
tion which is traceable almost solely to the impossi- 
bility of doing business on their terms; and no 
one knows better than they to what depths of 
depression trade may fall if they persist in holding out 
for unjustifiable prices. As a fact, they are not holding 
out—they are merely submitting to the inevitable with 
as bad a grace as possible. While consumption has 
been decreasing, production has been growing at a rate 
which can only be described as enormous, being stimu- 
lated, of course, by the natural wish of all owners to 
participate in the big profits obtainable. The result is 
that stocks are growing inconveniently large, and with 
little chance of an early reviyal in manufacturing this is 
not a good sign for the trade. “ Mabon,” we see, thinks 
the winter season may help the demand again for some 
time, but that cannot be of much account; and Mr. 
Abraham is free to allow that “ beyond that there are no 
prospects of prices holding up to anything like their 
present position ”—which is a good thing for the country 
as distinguished from the mine-owners. 

From practically every coal-producing district of 
the country we have the same tale of diminished buying. 
In the Forest of Dean there is severe depression, which 
has induced a fall of 2s. aton in prices. In South Wales 
the cheaper grades of steam fuel have suffered the most 
so far. In South Yorkshire there is a smaller demand, 
and although inquiries for forward contracts are coming 
along, business has not resulted because the terms quoted 
are not acceptable. ‘ Lower prices are anticipated,” 
and in the meantime users will wait. The railways 
refused scornfully to renew their coal contracts at a 
reduction of ts. a ton, and have, as a consequence 
of their firm attitude, secured about 3s. reduction. 
From the North of England we learn that orders 
are not so pleatiful, although prices have been 
reduced ; shipments are less brisk, and some of 
the collieries are not kept in full operation. Lanca- 
shire reports admit that prices are weak. In Scotland 
the coalmasters are more disposed to be conciliatory, 
for they have reduced quotations. A feature common 
to reports from all districts is the slackness of the 
foreign demand. The truth is that industrial activity 
on the Continent is so decidedly easier as to be 
verging upon actual depression ; and Germany is now so 
well supplied with coal which it cannot dispose of at 
home that it is invading Belgium, which again has also 
increased its production until consumption has been 
outstripped. Evidence of the disposition to make con- 
cessions on the part of English owners who have 
dealings with the Continent is found in the substantial 
reductions in gas coal contracts for delivery over next 
year. Evidence of the effect on home manufacturing 
industries is also plentiful and unmistakable. People 
will not give out work on a market which is falling and 
which bids fair to go much lower before bottom is 
reached, In the iron and steel trade there has been a 
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persistent fall in material without any corresponding 
reduction in the cost of production, and if the balance 
be not adjusted there must be a full stop before long. 
This came the other day from Manchester :— 

“The price of fuel is one of the main difficulties, and there 
is talk of blowing out furnaces unless expiring contracts for 
coke can be renewed at substantially under current rates, 
whilst forge proprietors are insisting that unless they can 
purchase both pig iron and coal at much lower rates, the 
stoppage of works will be the only alternative to carrying on 
operations at a considerable loss.” 

What makes the lot of the home producer all the more 
serious is the presence here of American and German 
pig-iron, steel plates, billets and other articles which are 
offered at lower prices than English goods. One must 
be careful not to lay the blame exclusively upon coal, 
for wages and costs all round have increased as against 
the English producer. But there is no attempt to deny, 
save perhaps by the coalowners themselves, that dear 
fuel is by a long way the most important factor. Nor is 
the evil confined to the iron and steel trades; it is felt 
to a serious extent in every branch of manufacture 
throughout the country. All indications go to show 
that a further and considerable decline in prices is not 
only warranted by the outlook, but that if it be delayed 
much longer irreparable mischief will be worked. 

Of late we have heard little on the subject of 
\merican competition in coal. Sporadic contracts are 
reported—for instance, we were told a few days ago that a 
Pittsburg company had contracted to ship 450,000 tons 
of bituminous coal to France, with the likelihood of 
inore to follow. It is not a patriotic sentiment, but the 
present attitude of the English coalowners almost makes 
one wish that a few more orders of this magnitude were 
booked by the Americans in order that our own men 
might be brought to reason anda proper sense of danger. 
On the whole, however, there does not seem much 
reason to fear American aggression. It may pay 
Frenchmen to go all the way to Pennsylvania for coal, 
but we do not see how it can. An outlet in the 
Mediterranean is less problematical, but a steady market 
for American coal in the Mediterranean or any other 
partof Europe can only be cultivated with an abnor- 
mally high range of quotations for English fuel main- 
tained over a long period. Now, it was certain that boom 
prices would not be kept up indefinitely, and as we 
have seen, recent contracts show a marked falling off. 
It is easy to make out a good case for American coal if 
you are reckless in your assumptions. For instance, one 
American Consul has stated that, if the coal could be 
carried across the Atlantic at the rate of $2 a ton his 
countrymen could certainly compete with English coal 
producers, Possibly, but ts it not a trifle illusive when 
you cannot command such a rate as this? There is the 
further point that American vessels carrying coal would 
have to obtain for the outward trip enough freight 
money to pay for the round voyage, as the country is 
exporting so much more than it imports, particularly of 
bulky merchandise, that there would be practically no 
return cargoes, waile competing English coal vessels 
might find a cargo for themselves in both directions. It 
is argued from this that a Government subsidy would 
be of advantage, but those who suggest this fail to point 
out that the difficulty is that the tariff policy brings 
about this unfortunate state of affairs by putting a 
barrier in the way of the import trade. Besides, it 
must be a poor game to make the American people 
provide profits for coalowners in return for the senti- 
inental satisfaction of seeing their country’s exports of 
coal go up by a few hundred thousand tons per annum. 
Again, coal at Cardiff and Newcastle is mined near the 
point of water shipment, while bituminous coal in the 
States, whether in West Virginia, Maryland, or Alabama, 
is mined from 150 to 300 miles inland, and the cost cf 
rail transportation has to be added to that of transporta- 
tion on the water. Another point is that the American 
coal which has been received in Europe contains a dis- 
proportionate amount of slack or dust. American 
methods of handling do not readily lend themselves to 





the preservation of the coal in large lumps, and hence 
the fuel arrives at its foreign destination in a condition 
not altogether acceptable to consumers, at least to those 
consumers who are willing to pay the highest prices. 
One would like to learn the real truth about the loss 
sustained on some of those consignments of American 
coal which were sent to the Mediterranean some few 
months ago on the strength of Consular representations 
as to the existence of a famine. 


R. D. 





THE EMIGRANT. 
A Cretan IbyLt. 


LI came from the village of Spilia. That was, 
t perhaps, the central fact in his life, and in the 
end it was his undoing. Spilia is perched on a hill. 
Round it there are vine-clad terraces. Its untidy masses 
of olive trees look from afar like the white hair of the 
hillside, and prove when you reach them to be wealth 
and shade. Ali was proud of his village. It was mainly 
a Moslem centre. It had indeed stood a siege from the 
Turks in the great revolt of the sixties, and Ali’s father, 
together with his neighbours, had abjured Christ to 
avoid massacre. There was a mosque now where the 
Church of St. George used to be. But the olives still 
bore fruit almost every year, and the vines had never 
known the blight since that year of siege. Such a 
grove of olives as theirs is well wortha mosque. Theirs 
was still the richest village in the province, and they 
still had a ready taunt when they met a neighbour from 
Stavrakia or Voutes. The men at the back of the 
mountain were all of them liars, and the folk across the 
stream were notorious stealers of sheep. 

Ali lived in Spilia so long as politics would let him ; 
but there came at intervals bad years, in which the 
Christians “ took to the mountains.” When that hap- 
pened the Moslems must perforce seek refuge in the 
coast towns under the lee of the Turkish guns and 
behind the walls that the Venetians had built. It was 
now more than a year since he had journeyed by night 
along the hilltops with the rest of his village down tothe 
sea at Candia. They had carried their chattels and 
their babies upon donkeys, and a great tinkling of sheep- 
bells had followed them as the lads drove the herd 
before them. Now there were fewer sheep and more 
babies. They had halted that first night at the Abbey 
(teké) of the Bektasheh sect, and there they had stayed. 
The women’s clothes were growing raggeder, their lips 
were pale, and every day they must needs go a little 
further afield seeking for the wild salads and pot-herbs 
that kept them alive. As for the children, it was for 
them a time of joy and of riot. They played about the 
shady courts of the monastery and under its fragrant 
lemon groves. They haunted, too, the great ruins that 
strewed a hillock hard by, and sometimes they found in 
them pretty vases with odd markings or quaint little 
oxen of bronze. It was Knossus, the place which the 
Christians called Minos’ Castle ; but Ali of Spilia could 
only guess that Minos must have been a kind of Chris- 
tian saint. He was certainly an idolator who worshipped 
an ox, and therefore obviously a Christian. 

As for Ali little enough was changed in his life. He 
had always a copper to spare for tobacco or a glass of 
mastic. His narghilé and his cup of sweet coffee still 
cost him no more than a metallic. He was Ali 
Spilianaki and no other. He missed his olives and his 
vines, but there was fighting to be done, there were 
villages to loot. He viewed events with a singular 
patience. He could not have told you his age. He was 
still in the prime of life; he could march all day and 
shoot straight, and there were no grey hairs in his fear 
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some black moustache. He felt no hurry in his life, no 
longing to arrive. This time of exile cut short no 
ambitions and postponed no aims. He was a palikari,a 
lighting man ; tor years he had been a palikan, for long 
years to come he would still be a palikari, He would 
go in at noon-day and comfort his wife if she sobbed, 
but, except when he thought of his vines and his olives, 
which the Christians mayhap had cut down, he was not 
ill at ease. At first he had lived on the pence which the 
Turks gave him for serving with their irregulars, and 
after the English came to Candia, he and his donkey 
had entered their service as scavengers. The English 
altered very little, but they kept the streets clean, and 
the boys learnt to whistle “Men of Harlech” and to 
swear with a Welsh accent as pure as that of the 
Fusiliers themselves. 

But there came at last a day when things began to 
go amiss with Ali. It was all the fault of a villager from 
Voutes. They are all sheep-stealers in Voutes. Ali 
had been wrangling with the man in the middle of 
the highway when down the road came an English 
officer on a white horse riding furiously. He shouted 
something in English and charged right into them. 
Ali’s donkey was knocked over and the Englishman 
bruised his shin in the beast’s pannier. There were hot 
words in incomprehensible tongues and there the matter 
might have ended. But later in the afternoon Ali met 
another man from Voutes driving an English commis- 
sariat cart through the narrowest lane in Candia. He 
did not see why he should give way to a man from 
Voutes, so on he went and both Cretans said in their 
hearts “ | am I, and not another,” which is somehow the 
rhythm to which Cretan hearts naturally beat. The 
result was a hopeless deadlock, in which Ali’s donkey 
was pinned to the wall by the commissariat cart. But 
as luck would have it, down the lane came two English 
officers and one of them was the “ Bimbashi” (Major) 
with whom Ali had had his altercation that morning. 
The Bimbashi got red in the face and talked rather 
loudly. He had expressly ordered the commissariat 
carts to drive through any merely native obstacle. Were 
they not in the Imperial service? So Ali was dismissed 
on the spot. 

Some weeks later you might have seen Ali in his 
holiday garb in the market-place of Candia. He looked 
perhaps a little thinner, and his lips were decidedly pale. 
kXven tor a Cretan snails and herbs are nota satisfying 
diet when there is no oil to mix with them. Ali could 
find no work, and the Turks no longer paid their corps 
of Bashi Bazouks. He had made up his mind to emigrate. 
At Smyrna there was work to be had on the quays, it was 
said, and the Turks would not allow a Moslem refugee 
to starve. So it was with something not unlike bravado 
und gaiety that Ali paraded the market-place. His fez 
was newly ironed, His cheeks were newly shaven, and 
his great black moustachios had a fierce curl in them. 
He wore stockings of pink silk, a white shirt with broad 
sleeves, a sleeveless jacket and baggy knickers of good 
blue cloth, and behind his ear he had stuck a great white 
rose. He strutted up and down, holding his treasures 
aloft and shouting their prices—an open charcoal 
brazier, a cradle, a narghile, and candlesticks stolen from 
a Christian church ; trinkets, too, and watches, the loot 
of many months. Five dollars would pay the steerage 
passage of his family to Smyrna, and before the day was 
over he was standing in the office of the Austrian Lloyd 
attempting to strike a bargain with a clerk who tried in 
vain t» impress upon his mind the meaning of a fixed 
tari’, 

The next day’s sun rose with great wind from the 
north-west. The English ironclad had abandoned her 
moorings in the open roadstead, and in the void that 
she had lett behind her the breakers rioted. The 
Austrian boat had been due at daybreak, and ere it was 

y 
light Ali had installed his family on their little heap of 
bedding in the middle of the street. Ali sat restlessly 
in a cafe hard by drinking endless glasses of mastic. It 
seemed to him as though the sea had risen up to forbid 


his departure from the island. He fell to thinking what 
a goodly place he was leaving. The hills of Spilia 
began to call him. The vines round his cottage must 
be heavy with their grapes, as large as plums, and he 
could see his Christian neighbours walking round them, 
plucking a bunch here, weighing a cluster there, and 
fixing to-morrow as the day for the vintage. He drank 
more mastic and yet more, and the picture grew in 
vividness. By midday it had become a fixed idea. He 
heard Alexi, his particular enemy, the ugliest Christian 
in Spilia, positively fixing to-morrow as the day for the 
gathering of his grapes. At this point there came into 
the café the servant of the Austrian Consul, a cousin of 
Ali’s. 

“A safe voyage to you, Ali Spilianaki,” quoth he ; 
“the safest voyage of all—a voyage on dry land.” 

Ali started, not knowing what he meant. 

“Aye, ‘twill be a perilous march,” he answered 
thickly. 

“ Nay, nay,” replied his cousin, “ you will not sail 
till the wind has fallen. The Austrian boat will be a day 
late. She will only call for the mails, and you must sail 
by the next.” 

And then it dawned upon Ali that he had a weck 
yet to spend in the island. He felt that Alexi of Spilia 
had challenged him to come and gather his grapes, and 
that odd phrase of his cousin’s about a voyage on dry 
land stayed in his ears. He rose up suddenly and began 
to set his rifle in order. He was going back to Spilia for 
the vintage, hinder him who might. 

To leave the town, cross the Turkish cordon and 
venture into the Christian villages was a feat of which 
many «a Moslem palikari had dreamed. To-day he, Ali 
of Spilia, would attempt it. He knew the roads, and 
every rock, every tree, every myrtle-bush was graven in 
his memory like the letters of the Koran on the brain of 
the Chief Imam. Besides he had his Martini on his 
back, and twenty cartridges in his belt. A great sense 
of freedom came upon him as he marched. He was 
ending his long exile, and coming to his own again. He 
chanted a triumphant /ragoudi as he walked, so that the 
weary, famine-siricken women whom he met on the 
road bringing home their bundles of herbs mocked at 
him for a madman. 

“Is he going to wedding,” they would say, “ Ali, 
husband of Fatine ?” 

“Who knows, who knows,” he would answer, 
“Alexi the Christian has a pretty young wile,” and he 
would break again into his song of rapine and pillage 
and victory, 

So on he went till he neared the cordon. He 
met a party of English soldiers, but he gave the sergeant 
a cigarette, clapped him on the back, saying, “ Johnnie 
good, Johnnie bono,” and they let him pass. The Turks 
were a little more exacting. At first they would have 
stopped him. There was no love lost between the 
native Bashi Bazouks and the regulars, but they had 
fasted all day, and Ali emptied his pouch of its bread 
and cheese tor their benefit. They, too, let him pass 
and warned him where he would find the guards whom 
the Christians stationed across the line. 

Across the border a great sense of exaltation came 
upon him. He lay hidden in the branches of an olive 
while the sun set over the stormy sea behind him, In the 
clear air he could see Spilia on its hill, and it seemed to 
him that already he was taking it by storm, he, Ali, 
alone and unaided. He had the sensations of a general 
who used all nature as his army. He made Orion his 
main body with the Plough to skirmish for him. He 
called down a wind from the hills, and it came with the 
cool of the evening. He watched a cloud cn the 
summit of Mount Eucta and bade it come down to 
enshroud Spilia. It seemed to tremble and hesitate till 
Ali shouted to it, and at last it moved and rested where 
he bade it. And then, triumphant, he set out amid the 
darkness. 

By midnight Ali was mounting the hill on whose 
shoulder Spilia lay. A dog ran barking to him, but he 
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clubbed it with his rifle. A sentry hailed him, but he 
answered mimicking the voice of his enemy Alexi. In 
the village all was still, and he could scarce contain 
himself as he crept from door to door listening to the 
snoring of the inmates. Half the houses were in ruins, 
and the mosque was razed to the ground. His own 
cottage was a heap of stones, and as he stood watching 
it his courage all but left him. Here was a malignity 
which he could not combat, a blow which he could not 
ward. He passed on to his vineyard, half-a-mile away. 
The vines were black stumps and his olives bare trunks. 
He sat down among them and wept like a child. He 
felt that his expedition was at an end. He found no 
grapes to gather. He would not anticipate Alexi; he 
would not taste of the fruit of his own soil. He had 
iheyed a vain inspiration, and all his spirit left him. 
For the first time he felt cold and hungry and weary. 
He longed for the cheese he had given to the Turks, 
ind he would have slept if he had dared. So he sat 
siupefied and cowed till the growing light awakened him 
to a sense of his peril. The wind whistled in his neigh- 
bour’s olive grove, and he heard in it the ghosts of 
the Christians he had killed when he went raiding. A 
shivering fear seized him, and he crept into a ditch for 
shelter. Three armed Christians passed him, talking 
loudly. Then Alexi, also armed, went by, leading his 
donkey. Half-an-hour later it was Alexi’s boy alone. 
Then a thought came to him and he remembered his 
own wrecked house and his burnt vines. He would 
gladly have sacked the village and killed the men, but 
he lacked the power. So he did the murder that lay 
ready to his hand. To slay the lad was a small instal- 
ment of the vengeance that was his right. It was 
quickly done by an expert hand and a keen knife. But 
Ali did nothing by halves, and even over his coward’s 
murder he was reckless. He lingered to mutilate the 
corpse. He cut off its hands and its feet lest the ghost 
should pursue him, In his zeal for completeness Ali 
forgot his predicament. He lingered, and meanwhile 
Alexi had time to return, to ambush himself behind a 
wall, and take a long, slow aim. Alexi was a good 
marksman, 

It was in this fashion, then, that Ali of Spilia 
emigrated from Crete. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 





LUCREZIA AT FERRARA, 


HO shall recall in this home-keeping Queen, 
This patient toy and plaything of her Lord's, 
That peerless Princess who was wooed between 
A cincture of bright swords ? 
I stir no passion and no heart is mine, 
In ceremonious order pass my days, 
My spirit shattered to a mean decline 
Of dull domestic praise. 
My tiring-women wonder as they free 
My rounded limbs, my loose and lustrous hair, 
And praise me for my matchless picty, 
Who am so matchless fair. 
| who am held in such a pure report 
Here in this sound of Adriatic seas, 
Pattern of wifely virtue to a court 
Of faithful Ferrarese. 
Now is the splendour of my youth forgot, 
Pride of my conquering race put out of mind, 
No more men dread the Borgia’s hidden plot, 
The murder undivined. 
From that fierce tempest of the earlier years, 
When Cesar travelled Umbria like a blast 
Heavy with wailing of a nation’s tears, 
The sun breaks out at last. 


Cities arise and happy children dwell, 

And draw their innocent and flowerlike breath, 
Where once he swept, a king more terrible 

And merciless than death. 


And in this open palace of the earth, 
This blossoming barrier thrust between two seas, 
God gathers to a new and timely birth 
His old felicities. 
As this fair land my Czesar racked in strife 
Is yet asecond time more fully blest, 
So too the broken torrent of my life 
Turns peacefully to rest. 
The splendour and the sinfulness are lost, 
The instant homage tendered from all eyes, 
As here, in life’s continuous holocaust, 
The old Lucrezia dies. 
They loved my body and defiled my name, 
My first incomparable loves were made 
Another pawn in Alexander's game, 
And to disaster played. 
They bartered my fair body for a bribe, 
My golden hair, my delicate, soft limbs, 
To still a rival’s bitter diatribe, 
Or take a captain’s whims. 
This happy land cried out upon my head, 
And smote to scorn its prone adulteress ; 
Princes lay stricken on my nuptial bed 
In perilous caress, 
Yet I repent not. I have no regret 
For all the triumphs that my youth has won ; 
I have stood highest on Earth’s parapet, 
And matched the golden sun. 
No heritage of sinfulness shall mar 
The story of my beauty, when men tell 
How, in the likeness of the morning star, 
I rose, and gleamed, and fell. 
I have no fear whatever men may write, 
Censorious pedants pandering to a creed, 
“ While beauty lasts and eyes keep any sight ” 
Alone it shall succeed. 


I did not choose that cloistered garden-way 
That cold and bloodless anchorites have trod, 

Well fenced and certain is that slow decay 
Which leads at last to God. 

I have been foremost in the eyes of all, 
Cesar and I, upon this narrow stage ; 

We did not, in our passion’s carnival, 
Renounce our heritage. 

The daughter of Vanozza is no more, 
The mistress of rich cities now is gone 

From all that tumult to the peaceful shore 
Of slow oblivion. 


CUTHBERT MEDD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I enclose the South African News account of 
the Congress at Worcester. In view of this Congress 
the Government did all they could to prevent people 
reaching Worcester, Dr. Smartt (a Jingo Irishman who 
came into prominence as a Bondsman and then rounded 
on that body), the Commissioner of Public Works, “ not 
considering it advisable ” that such a meeting should be 
held. Many railway facilities were refused, and so 
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limited were the railway carriages that many people 
caine in cattle trucks. 

The population of Worcester is 6,000; its popula- 
tion must have been trebled by those attending the 


Congress. Some of the delegates had to travel five days 
to reach Worcester and five days back ; some came 200 
miles by cart to the nearest railway station. There has 
never before been such a meeting in the Cape Colony. 
The whole country is stirred to its utmost depths. The 
meeting began and ended with prayer and the singing 
of a Psalm—the singing was spontaneous, It is curious 
that no matter how big an Afrikander meeting is it always 
sings in perfect timeand tune. There were about 10,000 
people present at the Congress. There was not only not 
a single drunken person or a person in any way affected 
by liquor, but there was no liquor drinking at all. 
There was not only not a single disorderly person, but 
there was not a single disorderly remark or noise, not a 
whistle or a cat-call even. Every person was strong, 
quiet, self-contained, determined. What a magnificent 
race they are ! 

In view of the Congress, the military authorities 
had stopped the Australian and Canadian contingents 
who were to have sailed before the 6th, and sent them 
to Worcester. The egregious fools—Milner and his 
advisers—expected a rising! So these Colonial con- 
tingents were sent to Worcester with their rifles and 
maxims and loads of ammunition! They pitched their 
tents just on the edge of the town on a small rise at the 
railway station, and there they entrenched themselves, 
throwing up banks with sand-bags around their tents, 
over Which frowned the maxims and cannons trained 
on us and on the town (our meeting was in the open). 
So we spoke under the muzzles of the guns, maxims 
and ritles of our brother Colonists! The Cape Times 
and other Capitalist papers had shrieked for martial 
law, but this was not proclaimed. However, no 
maxims, or anything else, could scare the men and 
women gathered at Worcester. We have been reared 
with rifles in our hands. It was curious and cha- 
racteristic of the people that they not only did not 
refer to the loaded weapons in their speeches (except 
Dr. Kolbe, who pleasantly said that we cared as little 
for the Australian maxims as for the Australian gum 
trees around us), but that they ignored them almost 
wholly, even in private conversation, treating the whole 
affair with a fine contempt. 

So this is the pass we have come to. We cannot 
assemble at a widely advertised public gathering (men 
and women) but we are to be denied the ordinary facilities 
of our own railways, and we are to have maxims and 
cannon trained on to us to intimidate us. And, to crown 
the wickedness and madness of it all, Australians and 
Canadians are actually chosen for the dirty work. These 
are cementing the empire ! 

Dr. Kolbe is a Dutch Afrikander and a Roman 
Catholic priest. D. P. Faure is a Unitarian minister. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Worcester 
Congress represented the majority of the white British 
subjects of this colony. 

It was interesting and stimulating speaking under 
the muzzles of the cannon and maxims. Those Austra- 
lians and Canadians must have felt very foolish. Some 
of them on the Worcester Station expressed their disgust 
at the work they had been set to do. 

So did Milner and the authorities fear a rising (I 
believe the idiots thought De Wet was coming down) 
that they actually trained the guns on. to the prisoners 
here in Capetown. 

Now, not only was it egregiously foolish to try to 
intimidate us, but it showed an ignorance about the 
people of this colony that is simply appalling. I have 


been living among the Dutch at Hanover for two anda 
half months, and I knew, as every well-informed man 
knew, that there was not the slightest idea of rising. 
But these fools, who have so persistently misunderstood 
the country, won’t learn wisdom. 
them. 


You can’t teach 
Here’s Milner yesterday referring to the people 








who support him as the “loyal section.” His stupidity 
is petrified. Just look at it from one point : Would the 
people of this country rise by advertising their gathering 
and by sending their leading men (with wives and 
daughters) all to one spot unarmed? Do you wonder 
that the Boers outgeneral such people ? 

The telegram of sympathy to the meeting from 
Mrs. W. P. Schreiner, wife of the ex-Premier, had a 
tremendous reception. 


Yours faithfully, 


An ENGLISH COLONIST, 


THE BOER WAR. ; 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I send you an extract from a speech made by Si 
Joseph West Ridgway, the Governor of Ceylon, directly afte: 
the landing of the Boer prisoners. Its tone is, I think, fa 
commoner among Englishmen of all classes than readers ot 
the London daily papers are likely to imagine. In_ th 
Colonial Press it has marked the work of Mr. A. B. Paterson, 
the best known of the Australian correspondents. It is an 
admirable contrast to the quotation given in the article called 
“The New Chivalry,” in your last number. 


“They will be treated exactly as our soldiers, and they 
deserve that treatment because they are brave soldiers, w! 
have fought, as they thought, for their country, and, therefor 
they deserve to be treated as soldiers. On the whole, they 
have been generous enemies, and have treated our prisoners 
well, and I have never heard that our prisoners endured a 
word of insult during their incarceration in Pretoria. It is said 
of course, I know that these are not all Boers; they compris« 
Irish-Americans and Europeans, and very harsh words hav 
been applied to these men. I am not going to discuss t! 
question whether the subjects of a neutral State ought to fig! 
the battles of another nation. Englishmen sometimes do s 
but I understand that these Europeans are all men of respect 
ability, who most of them had been employed for some years 
by the Transvaal Government, and 1 have the word of th 
othicer associated with them that they are men whose conduct 
has been irreproachable since they have been under his charge, 
and no prisoner, no Boer, European—ofticer or man—has given 
the slightest trouble through the trying voyage to this island. But 
even if it were not so these men have fallen; they are at our feet 
they are at our mercy ; and I surely need not appeal tothe generou 
sentiments which ought to animate an enlightened community 
when I say that we ought to treat at least with silent respe 
men who are in misfortune, men who are in trouble,and are 
separated from mother, wife, home, child, and sweetheart 
and refrain from any ungenerous word or thought which would 
add to that trouble or provoke resentment, inflame the aching 
wound, and, worst of all, retard for one moment the dawn 0! 
that bright day when this dreadful war will be at an end, when 
peace will be proclaimed, and when Boer and Englishman w!l 
live, work, and, perhaps, fight side by side under the Britis! 


flag. 


N. 


TO AVENGE MAJUBA! 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—I do not think it is generally known how the minds 
of the music-hall pubtic were carefully prepared for the wai 
in South Africa. About a year before Mr. Chamberlain sent 
his ultimatum I chanced to attend a performance at the 
London Pavilion. One of the most popular “turns” was that 
of a gentleman got up as Lord Beaconsfield’s statue, who, in 
a half light, and with a House of Commons background 
chanted a song against the Boers, the refrain of which was 

“ Peace, peace, peace as long as you will, 
But let dear old England be England still, 
Remenber, remember Majuba Hill, 

And let it be peace with honour !" 

This was received with great applause by the assembled 
patriots. It would be interesting if it could be ascertained 
whence the idea emanated, and whether this particular “turn ' 
was specially financed by the Helots of Park Lane! No 
doubt it was part and parcel of the great conspiracy to procur: 
war. 

Yours, &c., 
G. G. G, 
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To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—A correspondent has called your attention to an 
episode of the year 1780. Here is another of the same year, 
scarcely if at all less relevant. The writer is Benjamin 
Franklin, but if General Botha were to tell us his thoughts he 
would probably employ language not widely dissimilar 

“It is impossible to persuade our people that the war was 
merely Ministerial and that the nation still bore a good will to 
us. The infinite number of addresses published in your 
gazcttes, all approving the conduct of your Government towards 
us and encouraging our destruction by every possible means, 
the great majority in Parliament constantly manifesting the 
same sentiments and the public rejoicings on the occasion of 
any news of the slaughter of an innocent and virtuous people, 
fighting only in defence of their just rights ; these, together 
with the recommendations of the same measures by your cele- 
brated moralists and divines in their writings and sermons, all 
join in convincing us that you are no longer the magnanimous, 
enlightened nation we once esteemed you and that you are unfit 
and unworthy to govern us, not being able to govern your own 
passions. As to our submitting to the Government of Great 

Britain, it is vain to think of it.” 

Yours, &c., 
G. P. Goocu., 
January 2. 


To the Fdilor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirn—In view of the “ Raid,” followed by the storage of 
great masses of ammunition in Ladysmith, in Kimberley, and 
in Mafeking, ammunition and stores suited for forces likely to 
be engaged in offensive, but not in defensive operations, 
followed in turn by “ negotiations” having war and not peace 
as their object, the whole train ending in a war which was 
“inevitable,” the words of Socrates in Plato’s Phado come 
forcibly to mind :— ” 

*For nothing but the body and its desires occasion wars, 
seditions, and contests; for all wars amongst us arise on 
account of our desire to acquire wealth.” 

The Imperialists of to-day are, indeed, like the Athenians, 
who had their Melitus as we have, with this in favour of them 
of old. By following his counsel they and posterity lost a 
Socrates. We aim at destroying a people, and may destroy 
the fair fame of our dear England under the guidance of the 
Melitus of to-day. 


Yours truly, 


Liverpool. Artuur G. Haywoop, 


HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I don't for a moment claim the same amount of 
knowledge on educational topics as the writer of the able 
article on “Higher Grade Schools,’ yet I must dissent from 
the view that these schoels are “ unknown to the Code.” 

On the other hand, more than twenty years ago the docu- 
ment in question was so far ahead of Forster’s Act that a fee 
of 1s.a week was therein authorized, and even then a desire to 
establish higher grade schools was encouraged by the Council 
on Education. If these higher grade schools are not the out- 
come of the Code, it is hard for any one who has followed the 
educational events of the last twenty-five years to understand 
the history of their growth. They were certainly not provided 
for in the Act of 1870. 

I well remember a conversation with a former Vice- 
President of the Council in 1880, when I was assured that a 
new higher grade school in a northern town would not be 
authorized in exceeding a weekly charge of 1s. per pupil, 
though not a word was said about the School Board in ques- 
tion having exceeded their powers in establishing the higher 
grade school. Hence the not unnatural inference that, by 
allowing 1s. fee—much ahead of anything contemplated in 
the Act of 1870—the Code is very largely responsible for these 
higher grade schools. 


Believe me, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A. G. Muwro, 
City of London School, F.C., 
January rst, 1901. 


EXPENDITURE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—In Mr. Hobson's article in THE SPEAKER of the rst 
he says, speaking of expenditure in the Transvaal :— 

“It would certainly be most unsafe to allow less than the 
sum of £5,500,000 for the current expenses of military and 
police government.” “It is impossible to suppose that the 
civil government of the Transvaal could be conducted upon a 
less expenditure than £2,500,000." “Upon this estimate we 
have to provide against a current expenditure of £7,000,000 in 
the Transvaal.” 

As £5,500,000 and £2,500,000 is £8,000,000, “ £7,000,000” is 
evidently a slip, and should be corrected ; even though in 
these days of reckless expenditure an additional yearly 
million should seem of small importance. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. RILEy. 
Morecambe, December 3, 1900. 
THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik—I must apologise for this further trespass on your 
space, but a few words seem absolutely necessary on one 
point. The only slip in the above book which your reviewer 
happened to notice that in my opinion was of much moment 
was an extremely serious one—namely, the substitution of 
“the most Catholic” for “the most Christian” King—a most 
unpardonable blunder in the eyes of any one in touch with 
this particular period. How it crept into the last impress is 
of no consequence, but I was just in time to notice it and 
include it in the “errata,” where it figures plainly enough. 1 
very naturally and justly concluded that your reviewer had not 
seen the errata list, and said so. And he appears to be filled 
with indignation at my “insinuation.” It was no insinuation 
at all ; it was a plain, common-sense deduction, which any one 
would have drawn, and stated. 

Now, where do I come in, and where am I to find 
language to express, well—let us say, my surprise? For your 
reviewer calmly goes on even now to maintain that nof a 
single one of the slips mentioned by him in his article is 
corrected in the errata list, when by far the most important 
one almost heads it. 

He seems to take some credit unto himself, too, for 
having expunged another error from his MSS. “in common 
fairness” on discovering the errata list. Why did he not treat 
the one vital mistake to the same operation? And, above all, 
why does he still insist against the evidence of his own eye- 
sight, that he—and not I—has a grievance ? 

By “printed evidence ” I, of course, mean your reviewer's 
brother critics, most of whom, so far, have cordially agreed 
with my view of the many points of comparison between 
the two wars: not one has traversed it. Your reviewer picks 
out some points and then complains that the analogy is not 
complete. Of course not. He admits the fight for racial 
supremacy, but says that the intention to oust us from South 
Africa, which is not believed in by a minority here, must be 
assumed in order to fit the case. Not at all. The analogy is 
quite good enough without it ; but still better with it. Again, 
three-fourths, approximately, of the French armies in Canada 
were Canadian peasants ; only a minority were “trained and 
disciplined French soldiers.” I admit the technical correct- 
ness of “untrained peasants” as applicd to the Boers ; but for 
serious use it seems almost laughable. I scarcely “ compared 
the Boers with the great French race :” the interests of the 
whole Afrikander stock, in my opinion—and toa certain extent 
the Hollanders—were involved in South Africa, Again, though 
our army in the field far outnumbers that of the Boers, and 
the actual forces engaged in the American struggle were less 
uneven, the English colonists were to the French as twenty 
to one. Lastly, to leave contentious ground, the friction 
between regulars and colonials in the French-American war was 
a very notable feature, and one of the minor stimulants to the 
revolutionary war as gencrally admitted. There has been in 
South Africa much soreness of a precisely similar kind, quite 
inevitable, but none the less suggestive and instructive, though 
of no future significance. There is no reason in the world 
why your reviewer should be posted on this feature of the 
Seven Years’ War, but why pitch into me because he is’nt ? 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
A. G. BRADLEY, 
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REVIEWS. 


RICHELIEU. 


RICHELIEU AND THE GRowrH OF FRENCH Power. By James 
Breck Perkins, LL.D London and New York: E. P. 
Putnam's Sons 


THERE is a story that Von Ranke and Thiers were 
discussing the war of 1870-1, and that Thiers, who was 
claiming that the French ought to be treated leniently 
after their full humiliation at the hands of Germany, 
asked Von Ranke what his countrymen really wanted. 
The other replied, “We are fighting Richelieu and 
Louis XIV.” It is not the sole business of a biographer 
to write the life of his subject with reference to its 
influence on the subsequent history of his country, but 
unless the lives of great men are to be surveyed merely 
for their spectacular effect this consideration should not 
be omitted. In our view Mr. Perkins has not given 
sufficient prominence to the conception of Richelieu 
attributed to Von Ranke. Mr. Perkins’ statement of 
Richelieu’s purpose in obtaining a rectilication of the 
eastern boundary of France is that he wished France to 
coincide with Gaul of Roman times. In view of the 
modern interest in the retention by France of the Rhine 
frontier this seems to be an unnecessarily antiquarian 
statement of the policy, introducing irrelevant associa- 
tions. Mr. Perkins, however, thus states what was 
accomplished by Richelieu’s action in the Thirty Years’ 
War :— 

* Alsace was closely allied with the Empire, and its popula- 
tion was largely German; but Richelieu) contemplated the 
possibility of its annexation, and his counsels were not lost on 
Mazarin. By the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, six years after 
Richelieu’s death, this province, with some reservations, was 
ceded to France. When Richelieu died Lorraine 
was in the possession of France, and the Cardinal regarded the 
acquisition of that province as_ practically accomplished. 

Thus we may fairly look upon Richelieu’s admi- 
nistration as the beginning of the hegemony which France 
exercised over Western Europe for almost two centuries. Her 
military power was increased by the Revolution and by the 
genius of Napoleon ; but Richelieu can be regarded as one 
who took part in making France the great military Power of 

Western Europe. 

Mr. Perkins shares the opinion that the earlier 
political measures of Richelieu were designed simply to 
bring France into a proper condition for entering the 
struggle against the House of Austria, Certainly the 
France that was thus formed for hegemony was not 
gratetul to the man who had thus shaped her. The day 
of his death was welcomed by all classes as a day of 
deliverance, seeing that Frenchmen had not then 
realised the greatness of sacrifices made for high 
politics. 

Richelieu, however, probably did a great deal by 
his unifying work to create that French patriotism which 
afterwards worked many crimes in the name of “glory.” 
This unifying work meant the extinction of local 
institutions, and we could wish that Mr. Perkins had 
traced their destruction in detail. The breaking of 
the Huguenot power certainly stands by itself, as 
Richelieu was then fighting an imperium in imperio, 
endeavouring to maintain itself by foreign aid. There 
were, however, many other fabrics of local indepen- 
dence pulled down by the Cardinal, of which Mr. 
Perkins does not think it necessary to give an account. 
Among the miscellaneous topics limped toget!.er 
in a chapter on Richelieu’s internal administration, 
hardly a passing mention is made of them. For 
the States General, as a member of which he had first 
become prominent, he had little respect, and did not 
cause that body to be summoned during his eighteen 
years of power. Altogether, Richelieu did his best to 
give to his country a bureaucratic régime resembling 
those of Prussia and Russia, which survives in spite of 
the modern temper of the French people. This was 
not the chief cause of his unpopularity so much as 


the material inconvenience from which the people 
suffered by heavy taxation and _ military service 
through long and exhausting wars. Richelieu was not 
an able Minister of Finance; not a Sully, a Colbert, or a 
Turgot. Moreover, he accumulated a huge private 
fortune in the public service, which did not escape the 
public notice. Under his rule people looked back 
regretfully to the times of Henry IV.: if the State exists 
as a means and not as an end, and is only well managed 
when the citizens are satistied, Richelieu was funda- 
mentally mistaken and the outburst of relief on his death 
was justified, and he was a luxury as expensive as most 
great men. There were, however, many other Richelieus 
than thestatesman ; and Mr. Perkins’ plan of dealing with 
the various rd/es played by the Cardinal in separate 
chapters gives his book an appearance of being badly 
put together. There is the Richelieu who keeps his 
place against successive groups of plotters. The story 
of these conspiracies cannot well be omitted in a life of 
their object ; yet the motives of their contrivers were 
usually so contemptible and their characters so worthless 
that they interrupt a serious study and lower the dignity 
of the whole subject. It seems a pity that these episodes 
never attracted the notice of Carlyle ; he might have 
done them justice. The consideration of them involves 
some review of the relations between the Cardinal and 
Louis XIII. The King rarely appears in these pages but 
ina contemptible light. He is usually shown as a fantas- 
tical tritler with his own emotions and those of his male 
and female favourites. He was an invalid, and his 
relations with the few ladies who won his favour were 
sentimental but unmanly. Mr. Perkins, however, allows 
that he had some ability as a soldier, more than 
Richelieu, who prided hin¥self on his military skill with 
as much justice as Cicero did on his statesmanship, and 
carried his craze for centralisation so far as to send 
orders from Paris for the disposition of distant armies. 
Yet Louis seems to have had one virtue that Mr. 
Perkins has overlooked: he was patient and _ loyal 
enough to retain Richelieu in favour for eighteen years. 
It means a great deal for a king to consent to be 
overshadowed by a Minister, whom he can, as Louis 
could, at any time dismiss. Louis must have taken the 
* State’ very seriously. And Richelieu himself did not 
try to gloze over the character of their relations. He 
was imperious in his manner and _ lectured his 
master. The Crown, in fact, at that time was not cringed 
to in address. Once, indeed, it looked as if Mary 
de’ Medici would prevail with her son and obtain the 
disgrace of the Cardinal. She and her partisans had 
made so sure of success that when the Cardinal won the 
King over to his side, the occasion was afterwards 
known as the Day of Dupes, November 11th, 1630. 
Richelieu was as callous as any Oriental about human 
life, and these failures were always attended by numerous 
executions. His last days were appeased by the slaughter 
of the unsuccessful accomplices in the Cing-Mars con- 
spiracy. He was not less bloodthirsty than the conven- 
tional Tiberius. 

Mr. Perkins deals at some length with Richelieu's 
position as a Catholic. Those who were zealous for 
orthodoxy did not approve of his political temporisings 
with heretics. The Huguenots he only suppressed as 
rebels against the State, and not against the Church. In 
the Thirty Years’ War he allied France with Protestant 
Sweden and Pyotestant German electors, no sacrifices 
being too great if the House of Austria were to be 
humbled. Again, he was inclined to kick against 
Papal control. The Pope annoyed him by not making 
him Legate and again by refusing his assent to the 
scheme under which Richelieu was to pass into the 
Electorate of the Empire by succeeding to the Arch- 
bishopric of Treves. It was thought at times that 
Richelieu would try to make a separate Gallican Church 
under himself as Patriarch. His exemption from moral 
scruples was not accompanied by freedom from the 
perverse beliefs of his age. He had the superstition 
without the religious zeal of his confidant, the Capuchin 
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Father Joseph. Though his bent was not towards the 
exercise of pure reason, he had a great deal of leisure 
during the period of disgrace when he was the protégé 
of Mary de’ Medici-for theological speculation, and even 
wrote treatises. His literary efforts in other directions 
were unfortunately timed, as he had Corneille for a con- 
temporary. 
H. M. C. 





“AD ASTRA.” 


Av AstRA. By Charles Whitworth Wynne. London: Grant 
Richards. 


“ Let not his arrogance go unreproved.”—Ad Astra. 

Or the novel methods by which this work has been 
brought to the public notice we will say little. Suffice 
it to say that until lately we have been under the impres- 
sion that “ Ad Astra” was a kind of soap. It is, how- 
ever, a poem, though soap would probably be more 
poetical. With every allowance for difference of taste 
and the strongest natural leaning towards lenience in 
criticism, we cannot understand why this work should 
have gone into several editions. It is a long, rambling 
poem which starts from the subject of natural landscape, 
wanders through love, theology, and Imperial politics, 
and seems unable to fix itself firmly even upon a 
prejudice, not to speak of an idea. A poem may be 
written about everything, but not about things in general. 
To a poet who sings of the universe, the universe must 
be for the moment one thing—as much one thing as a 
daisy or a butterfly. Thus Lucretius had a vision of the 
universe ; Dante had a vision. of the universe. Mr. 
Wynne simply has a stroll through the universe, picking 
up odds and ends for no conceivable reason. If 
we ourselves wrote a poem which opened with 
a discussion on tobacco, went on to describe the 
death of Julius Czsar, and ended with a comparison 
between fighting duels and learning Hindustani the whole 
work would be something like Ad Astra. Mr. Wynne 
should either write on some detail that interests him or 
wait till he has the vision of everything. We may warn 
him, however, that the vision of everything is a rather 
curious thing, and a man who has it generally either 
dies of terror or is happy for the rest of his days. 

Chaos in the scheme, however, could be easily 
forgiven if there were merit in the parts. But we must 
confess that reading these long metrical meditations 
reminds us of nothing so much as drinking innumerable 
gallons of luke-warm water. The cold water of reason 
is good and the boiling water of religious passion is 
good; but this is not fully and sincerely either logical 
or religious. It is made up of the reflections of one of 
those gentlemen who occupy their very numerous spare 
hours by having spiritual doubts with which no reason- 
able person ought to be troubled and crushing them 
with replies with which no reasonable person ought to 
be satisfied. 

Of the diction very few examples will suffice. Mr. 
Wynne in the opening verses discusses in his vague 
way the question of Nature and her sympathetic or 
unsympathetic attitude towards man. He describes 
what happens when “ we look behind her lustrous eyes,” 
which would seem a delicate surgical proceeding :— 

“* But when we look behind her lustrous eyes 
We find scant echo to our deepening sighs.” 

It would surely be a little unreasonable of us to 
expect to find echoes behind a person’s eyes. We 
have heard of “ cavernous eyes,” but not so cavernous 
as all that. 

Later on, he writes :— 

“ Though factory smoke and noise of whirring looms 
Obscure his perfect vision for a while.” 
We do not quite understand why noise should obscure 
his vision, but we can understand it, of course, if the 
echoes get into his eyes. He is evidently constructed 


on the same physiological principle as Bottom the 
Weaver, who went to see a noise that he heard. 

This extraordinary confusion of mind runs riot in 
the diction. In a simple-minded passage about British 
Imperialism being the refuge of the Jews, which we fear 
may “ produce in the sinful a smile,” Mr. Wynne says— 

“ For if we be not of the lost Ten Tribes 

At least we have procured them harbourage.” 
If the “Tribes” are still lost it is a little difficult to tell 
whether we have procured them harbourage or not. 

Lastly, to complete our examples in fechnique, we 
should be pleased to offer the customary sewing-machine 
for the explanation of the following :— 

“O Father give me back my childhood's Faith, 

That faith that saw Thee in the brightening cloud 

And deemed it but the mirror of thy breath.” 
This would certainly seem to be faith of a very high and 
difficult order. 

If these were mere verbal errors or mixed meta- 
phors, they would matter little. The trouble is that the 
are produced not by a number of images jostling eac 
other, but by the entire absence of any image at all. 
What picture in the mind either of writer or reader 
can possibly be made up of echoes behind eyes, of 
clouds that are like mirrors, of mirrors that reflect 
breath? If we spoke of finding an echo in a bag of 
flour or a cloud that was like a single eyeglass, the image 
would not be more shapeless and devoid of suggestion. 

The truth is that we should have the greatest 
respect for Mr. Wynne’s work, with all its crudities, if 
it bore the impress even of the vulgarest fanaticism. If 
he had one thing which could be called an opinion we 
could forgive him everything. But he seems to dawdle 
round all sides of a question, like a drunkard going con- 
tinually round a house because he cannot find the door. 
For example, he enunciates, as we have said, a rather 
innocently complimentary view of the Jews, and declares 
that “God still loveth them,” because “ whate’er they 
touch turns golden in their hands”—a somewhat poor 
and snobbish reason for doing justice to the countrymen 
of Isaiah. But while in this passage he seems as 
Semitic asa South African Imperialist, we find hima 
few verses back offering in a confused way an insult to 
Israel of which M. Drumont would be ashamed. He 
says they have a “shifty trace” in their eyes and that 
they are— 

“Wanderers upon the face of God's fair earth, 

And cursed, like Cain, with murder from their birth.” 
Whether this means that a Jew is from his birth con- 
tinually murdering, or continually being murdered, we 
cannot tell ; but in either case it seems a trifle indecent. 

This is only one instance, but it is typical of Mr. 
Wynne’s attitude on all subjects. It is not that he does 
not say anything, but that he does not think anything— 
that is the outrage. 

It would be difficult to say which is the most 
unpoetical line in the poem. In a work which contains 
such lines as “We judge from our own standpoint— 
that of sin,” “Consider too, the progress man has 
made!” and “The atheist argues that the Christian 
Creed,” the difficulty will be easily understood. But, 
upon the whole, we think the palm must be given to the 
couplet :— 

“The natural order of development 
Is from the unit to the family.” 
There are some lines, indeed, which might lay Mr. 
Wynne open to a severer charge than that of being 
prosaic. We do not believe him to be guilty of 
deliberate plagiarism. But certainly a great deal of 
carelessness and vagueness of mind is required to 
excuse such lines as “The paths of pleasure flower 
but to the grave’”’—* For God reveals himself in many 
ways” and the almost precise repetition of one of Mr. 
William Watson’s phrases in the line “ lights to the lily, 
reddens to the rose.” 

We wish to say as little as possible on the subject 
of the long, loose, and wearisome argument on the 
subject of religion which takes up so many pages of 
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Ad Astra. We will only remark that we sincerely hope 
that the time will come when preachers, hymn-writers, 
and pious poets will realise that there is a very deep and 
menacing truth at the bottom of the commandment, 
“Thou shall not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.” That a man shall not use the strongest words so 
as to make them weak is emphatically one of the ten 
commandments of literature. The law against taking 
the Name in vain is, for some strange reason, generally 
understood as dealing with jokes upon serious subjects. 
But a joke is not necessarily vain, it is generally highly 
significant. Job and Elijah jest constantly on serious 
subjects. But to use the greatest names in our lan- 
guage, the words that are, as it were, too great for the 
mouth, again and again like a worn-out stamp, in trivial 
arguments, in cocksure explanations, in mere rhetorical 
padding ; this, which resounds from hundreds of pulpits 
and sacred lyres, is indeed, to our minds, the sin against 
the Name, and it is this that Mr. Wynne never ceases 
from committing. 
Since the appearance, or appearances, of Ad Astra, 
Mr. Wynne has published a volume of lyrics. Of these 
we will quite only one poem, and that a short one :— 
“ Home returning in a shower 
Found that I was smiling, 
Just the very time and hour 
Most men would be riling. 
Thus, though Nature prove unkind, 
Only a poetic mind 
Can laugh without reviling.” 
That is all. It will be noticed that Mr. Wynne is not 
ill satished with himself, despite the strange modesty 
which leads him to deprive the second line of a nomi- 
native personal pronoun. It is, indeed, this astonishing 
haughtiness of his which has led us to consider his 
claims at such length. Posters and sky-signs are, we 
are told, to be seen all over London stating that Ad 
Astra is the “ Book of the Year,” and even, as one dark 
humourist (perhaps Mr. Max Beerbohm) is reported to 
have said “the finest religious poem of the century.” 
To permit this gentleman to dance upon the graves of 
Browning and Tennyson was a feat beyond our tolerably 
tough clemency. Nevertheless, we do not wish to take 
the matter too solemnly, and we have endeavoured to 
prove that we possess a “poetic mind” by a fixed 
endeavour to “ laugh without reviling.” 


G. K. C, 





TWO HAPPY WARRIORS. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.I.V. A Narrative and Diary of Persona 
Experiences with the C.1.V. Battery (Honourable Artillery 
Company) in South Africa. By Driver Erskine Childers, 
Clerk in the House of Commons. London: Smith Elder and 
Co. 


ONE THOUSAND MILES WITH THE C.I.V. By 


{' Barclay Lloyd, 
Lance-Corporal Cyclist Section. London: Me 


thuen and Co. 


Ir is not often that a private soldier gives to the world 
an account of his experiences in areal war within a year 
from the day when he enlisted. Here, however, we 
have two volumes, in which a permanent official and 
an Inns-of-Court volunteer give, in their individual 
styles, the stories of their adventures with the C.I.V. in 
South Africa. Only once did their paths cross, and that 
was at the end of their marches, when they were paraded 
together in Pretoria on the eve of their homeward 
voyage. 

Mr. Childers was a clerk in the House of Commons 
twelve months ago: he is now again engaged in the 
arduous duties connected with that office. In the short 
interval he has been drilled with the C.I.V. Battery at 
St. John’s Wood Barracks, watered, fed and “ mucked 
out” horses on a crowded transport, passed two dreary 
months encamped near a railway station in Cape 
Colony, route-marching, ground-scouting and cleaning 
harness, and another month on the plateau above 
Bloemfontein, where the chief incidents were the 


funerals of enterics, and the only excitement such as 
could be extracted from the luxuriant crop of “ shaves,” 
which spring up in South Africa very much as they used 
to do in the Crimea half-a-century ago :— 

“Generally speaking,” says our hero, “there are two 
varieties, cookshop rumours, and officers’ servants’ rumours. 
Both are always false, but there is a slightly more respectable 
mendacity about the latter than the former. The cooks are 
always supposed to know if we are changing camp by getting 
orders about rations in advance. Having this slight advantage, 
they go out of their way to make rumours on every sort of 
subject. How many scores of times the cooks have sent us to 
the front I shouldn't like to say. Officers’ servants, of course, 
pick up scraps of information from their masters’ tents ; in the 
process of transmission to the battery at large the original gets 
wide variations. We are often just like kitchen-maids and 
footmen discussing their betters. You will hear heated argu- 
ments going on as to the meaning of some overheard remarks, 
and the odd thing is that it no longer seems strange.” 

So far there had been little of the pomp and circum- 
stance of war in the laborious and somewhat squalid life 
of a Driver in the C.1.V. Battery. What is remarkable 
in our House of Commons clerk is that his enthusiasm 
and good temper never flag for an instant, under a 
series of trials and disappointments which he details 
with Pepysian candour. At last, however, towards the 
end of June, the order came for the front. “ De Wet 
and some rebels had been giving trouble,” and the 
C.1.V. Battery was employed to protect a convoy, which 
“stretched behind on the undulating veldt, with occa- 
sional drifts and spruits, looked like a long sinuous 
serpent.” This was between Kroonstadt and Lindley. 

“ For the first time we saw and talked to infantry on the 
march. Our escort (there is always an escort for guns) is a 
company of Buffs, lean, stained, ragged, and very blasé about 
this journey, which they have made twice before. They are 
short of most things, and pitifully clad. I saw two with no 
breeches, only underpants. All say they are ‘fed-up,’ a 
phrase always used out here to mean ‘sick and tired of the 
war.” : 

Then comes the first action— 

“June 26. 8am. We are in action, my waggon at present 
halted in the rear. We harnessed up at 3.45 this morning, and 
marched some miles to the top of another hill, overlooking 
another plain, a crescent of steep kopjes on the left, occupied by 
Boers. The convoy halted just as a spattering rifle-fire ahead 
struck on the still morning air (it was just dawn), and the 
clatter of a Maxim on the left flank. We were all rather 
silent. A staff-officer galloped up, ‘ Walk,’ ‘March,’ ‘Trot,’ rang 
out to the battery, and we trotted ahead down the hill, 
plunged down a villainous spruit, and came up on to the level, 
under a pretty heavy fire from the kopje on our left. For my 
part I was absorbed for these moments in a threatened mishap 
to my harness, and the dread of disgrace at such an epoch. 
My off horse had lost flesh in the last few days, and the girth, 
though buckled up to the last hole, was slightly too loose. We 
had to gallop up a steep bit of ascent out of the drift, and to 
my horror, the pack-saddle on him began to slip and turn, so I 
had to go into action holding on his saddle with my right 
hand, in a fever of anxiety, and at first oblivious of anything 
else. Then I noticed the whing of bullets, and dust spots 
knocked up, and felt the same sort of feeling that one has 
while waiting to start for a race, only with an added chill and 
thrill.” 

After this came two months of promiscuous cam- 

paigning, with some minor actions, one narrow escape, 
and next to no casualties in the battery, and on August 
24 our hero was cursing his luck in an ambulance 
waggon, having got a veldt-sore on one of his feet. The 
war for him is now over. He tells us something, how- 
ever, of a very free-and-easy field hospital, where his 
neighbour Tommy tells him a dreadful story of a hospital 
orderly in Malta who “ stole the boots from the 
corpse in the —— dead-house.” Then on the 3oth 
August he is being comfortably cared for in a marquee 
belonging to the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital at Pretoria, 
where, by a strange coincidence, his brother, who had 
enlisted in Strathcona’s Horse in Ottawa some months 
previously, and had been wounded in the foot, occupies the 
next bed, and where he soon recovers, in time to return 
home with the battery and partake of the delights of the 
triumphal march on October 29, when the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, coupled with the bad management of the 
authorities, resulted perhaps in more casualties than 
the C.1.V. had either caused or suffered in South 
Africa. 
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It will be seen that the interest of this volume lies 
not in its historical importance, but in the realistic 
freshness of its day-by-day personal experiences. The 
private soldier, as we are more than once informed, is a 
unit who sees and knows gg Sn even of a battle that 
may be raging round him. riting after what he calls 
a trivial affair he finds that— 


“Tt is all very novel, laborious, exciting, hungry work, and 
perhaps the strangest sensation of all is one’s passive ignorance 
of all that is happening beyond one’s narrow sphere of duty.” 


The reader would have liked to hear more from so 
acute an observer as to the relations between officers 
and men in the army generally. One good result of 
the present hostilities should be some relaxation of the 
hard-and-fast line of social demarcation which separates 
the club life of the officers’ mess, with special food and 
abundant transport, from the far greater hardships of 
the rank and file. Somebody should interview Messrs. 
Childers and Lloyd ; they must surely have some views 
on this important subject. Mr. Childers always speaks 
kindly of the Boers, and would probably, like Lord 
Dundonald, subscribe to the fund now being collected 
for their distressed women and children. He does not 
even accuse them of any objection to the use of 
water :— 


“T got a splendid wash, almost a bath, in a large pond, in 
the company of many Boer prisoners, who, I am bound to say, 
seemed as anxious for cleanliness as we were. I talked to two 
most charming young men, who discussed the war with me 
with perfect freedom and urbanity. They dated their débdcle 
from Roberts’s arrival, and the use of flanking movements with 
large numbers of mounted men. They made very light of 
lyddite, and laughed at the legend that the fumes are dangerous. 
In action they leave all their horses in the rear, unwatched, or 
with a man or two. (Our mounted infantry leave a man to 
every four horses.) I asked if a small boy who was sitting 
near fought. They said, ‘Yes ; a very small stone suffices to 
shelter him.’ They talked very good English.” 

Mr. Lloyd’s style is very different from that of 
Mr. Childers—more ambitious, less epistolary, occa- 
sionally with a suspicion of slang. The following 
description of a successful shot is at all events candid :— 


“ Immediately after, boom! boom! and two guns went off 
like a right and left at partridges. The first shot was right on 
the very spot, and up got a score or more and fled like ants 
across the sky-line; but they were too late, for the second 
landed and burst right among them. We saw them stagger 
and fall, and some got up ugain and others did not. Later in 
the day thirty-seven dead bodies were picked up in that very 
spot. It was wonderful practice, and the C.1.V. cheered every 
shot. ‘ Got ‘im,’ said Ortheris, as he rolled the sniping Pathan 
over at the close of Learoyd’s story, and ‘Got ‘em’ was the 
cry of the C.I.V. as that third shell burst among the flying group 
of Boers. This was sport with a vengeance, better than seeing 
Aston Villa's left forward score the winning goal, or ‘W. G.’ 
hitting three successive boundaries from the best Australian 
bowling.” 

He saw more fighting than the House of Commons 
clerk, and being one of the small party of cyclists 
attached to the regiment his description of their special 
usefulness is interesting. 

“To say just what our function is when severely attached to 
a battalion as we are, and not employed on what we consider 
our legitimate work of despatch riding, would be difficult, for 
the uses to which we are put are so many and various. On 
the march two cyclists will habitually accompany the com- 
mandant as his orderlies, and do their best to carry his 
messages, whether climbing a kopje, crossing the roughest 
veldt, or travelling easily on the fine roads with which this 
country is intersected. Two will be with the adjutant in similar 
capacity, and the remainder will push their bicycles, or ride a 
tortoise race behind the regiment in among the water cart 
mules and the wheels of the machine guns. On other days, 
when the battalion is leading, the whole section will ride 
ahead and keep touch with the cavalry screen, occasionally 
further justifying their existence by discovering available roads 
for the transport, and going back perhaps five or six miles to 
direct the same.” 

The cyclists were also valuable as carriers of 
despatches, money for payment of troops, stores and 
groceries for the officers, &c. &c. In one point the 
Inns-of-Court Volunteer’s book beats its rival—it gives a 
map of the route of his portion of the force. But the 
Driver’s diary will be found the more readable, and will 
probably remain unique among the literary results of 
the war for its vivid actuality and admirable tone, 





QUESTIONS FOR THE CENTURY. 


HANDBOOK FOR LITERARY AND DEBATING SocreTIEs. By Laurence 
M. Gibson, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


THERE is a feeling of responsibility in the air. No one 
can pretend that it compensates for the absence of 
skating this winter ; it will not last so long, I fear, or do 
us so much good as the frost of 1895. But we have it 
with us for what it is worth, and on January 1st it 
thrilled us in the leading article of every journal. True 
though it be that there is no sanctity in centuries, as 
Professor Wallace used to say, there is no denying that 
the solemnity which we choose to find in them affects 
us hugely. We all feel as if we stood on the threshold 
of a new kind and quality of time, to which something 
is due that we did not owe to the period just elapsed. 
We commune with ourselves, or at least we do the 
modern equivalent of that—we write to the papers— 
about the burden lying upon us as persons who 
happened to be alive last Tuesday. The papers in turn 
remind us and themselves of our duty. They register 
good resolutions. They will observe decency, they will 
not lie, they will strive to be fair, they wili not feed base 
passions ; in particular the Daily Mail enters upon the 
twentieth century “determined to do its duty to God 
and to our country ””—words which, in the season of 
goodwill, I am inclined to take seriously. 

Marked beyond any other tendency of the new- 
century movement is the tendency to question ourselves, 
There is no confidence in our days. A little more than 
a year of the pitiful South African war has turned us 
from a nation of light-hearted enthusiasts into a nation 
of long-faced doubters. What is going to happen? 
Can we meet it when it comes? What is our national 
destiny ? What are the dangers of the coming century ? 
Is England one of those dangers? and if not, why not ? 

Mr. Laurence M. Gibson, M.A., has earned our 
thanks by compiling a little volume in which many of 
those questions which are to vex us in the new century 
are stated and set out, with pro and con, for the use of 
literary and debating societies. Suggested, perhaps, by 
Mr. Buxton’s valuable handbook on political matters, it 
leaves the region of politics far behind, and plunges into 
the soul of things with such questions as—“ Should 
Nonconformists adopt Liturgies?” “Are the Landed 
Gentry Worth Preserving?” “Is Fasting any Use?” 
“Is the Christian Church to Blame for having incurred 
the Alienation of Working Men?” “Should Christians 
Attend the Theatre ?” 

I only wish that this book of Mr. Gibson’s had been 
in existence years ago, and that I alone of the members 
of the debating society round which my youth clung 
had had the volume in my possession. I remember well 
the difficulty which attended the choice of a subject for 
discussion and the consideration allotted to him who 
was fertile in good suggestions. How greedily would 
we have seized upon the question, “ Can a man get rich 
honestly?” or the question, “ Does ill health improve 
people’s characters?” , There would have been an end 
to the supremacy among us of him who now edits the 
Standard, and of him who now adorns the office of 
Lord Chief Justice of England (we were a brilliant little 
band), had I but had at my fingers’ ends Mr. Gibson’s 
crushing arguments against that abandonment of India 
which the former never tired of recommending, and 
against that frequent necessity for lynch law which the 
latter delighted in asserting. 

I am afraid it must be said that Mr. Gibson is not 
always a safe guide. I do not think that any debating 
society which knew enough to care about discussing 
Protection would listen to the argument, “ Unless there 
is Protection, there tends to be a continued flow of gold 
from the country, which is a great evil ; a country ought 
rather to endeavour to keep its own gold.” And little 
credit would be gained by the doubter of the existence 
of ghosts who urged that “science shows us that if we 
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wish to arrive at any truth we must keep our natural 
tendency to speculate under severe control and confine 
ourselves to the verifiable facts of nature,” considering 
that those are the kinds of facts which the ghost-seers 
claim to have on their side ; and the bare statement that 
“The question seems to be almost set at rest by photo- 


graphy. Invisible stars are photographed and so are 
invisible ghosts” is one which I should hesitate to 
employ on the other side. And then the unfortunate 
man who opposes the nationalisation of the drink traffic 
finds himself saddled with this :— 

“If the scheme were carried out the whole nation would be 
put in the position of hypocrites, for they would take over the 
drink traffic nominally for the sake of reform, and yet the only 
ee would be that they would make a handsome profit out 
oO! il, 

It is poor, even for a boys’ debating club. There is a 
case against disendowment of the Church, too, which 
cannot surely be the best; it depends mainly on the 
principle that— 

“ The property of the Church was not conferred upon her by 
the State, but by devout individuals ; the State, therefore, can 
have no possible right to disendow the Church "— 

or to levy income-tax or death duties. 

But fantastic as many of his arguments are, Mr. 
Gibson has no doubt produced a not immoderately 
dangerous book. I believe it was Mr. Phil Robinson 
who propounded the moving question, “ Ought boys to 
sit on whales’ blow-holes?"” Mr. Gibson sometimes runs 
him close, but most of his topics are admirably adapted 
to the purposes of rambling discussion, and the list of 
authorities provided for the study of each question is 
undoubtedly useful, 


E. C. 





AMERICAN IDEALS. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE UNITED STATES. A Forecast of its 
Industrial Evolution. By William Morton Grinnell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


It is surely a saddening sign of the times that American 
writers should dwell so constantly on the evils and short- 
comings of the Republic. If European critics were to 
deal in so remorseless a fashion with the United States 
as do American writers, the Transatlantic eagle would 
be inclined to scream its indignant protest. Yet here is 
an American writer who in cold blood traces the moral 
and political decline of the United States, and sees the 
one prospect of national regeneration through the old 
sickening agency of war. The evolution of the United 
States up to the present is presented in a very brief, 
compact, but generally truthful narrative, the sole depar- 
ture from the judicial tone of which is found in the 
absurd charge of revolutionary Socialism directed against 
the Democratic party as reconstituted under the Bryan 
leadership. Which item is properly Socialist ? he 
currency, the anti-Imperialist, the direct election of 
Senators, the anti-tariff, the anti-monopoly, the anti- 
injunction, the Income Tax? The truth is that most of 
this programme savours of what we call the old Radi- 
calism rather than Socialism. Apart from this error the 
author sees very accurately into the social decline. This 
decline results, practically, in a threefold evil. Indivi- 
dual initiative, individual force of character dies away 
and is replaced by a mechanical routine in which every 
man is a kind of cog or wheel in the social machine 
instead of an independent human being. In the second 
place ve! tye is measured in terms of money, which 
becomes the real ruler and deity. In the third place, 
the Republic is largely governed by its worst instead of 
by its best elements, and the very principles on which it 
reposes are cancelled. 

The first awakening of the American people, accord- 
ing to the author, is due to the war with Spain, which 
discloses the vices of “ machine” government, Carrying 


on the story in imagination, the author relates how this 
awakening produces many political reforms, which 
extend gradually to the Federal, State and municipal 
administrations. But the concentration of wealth in few 
hands, though making generally for economic efficiency, 
produces two evil results. It intensifies the mechanical 
side of American evolution, making for hardness of 
character, and as the United States becomes the first 
and richest nation of the world renders the American 
people proud and lifted up, and so brings on them a 
joint attack from Germany and Russia, especially 
through their vulnerable side, the new “ dependencies.” 
The American Navy is almost destroyed and the great 
Atlantic cities are in the hands of the enemy, while 
President and Congress migrate from Washington to St. 
Louis. But the prodigious strength of the nation rallies, 
reasserts itself and drives back the foe. Then begins 
the regeneration, which seems to consist in, first, the 
rehabilitation of the individual and the falling in frag- 
ments of all trusts and rings ; secondly, the purification 
of government and re-establishment of democracy, 
the people ridding themselves quickly of their “depen- 
dencies ;” thirdly, the adoption of voluntary co-opera- 
tion, by which the productive and distributive problems 
are solved. Here is, as the reader will perceive, the 
weak point in the book. The whole course of economic 
evolution has been leading up to the trust as ‘its expres- 
sion, and yet in a moment the trust is destroyed, and the 
author does not even hint at the way in which this revo- 
lution is brought about. It may be hoped that demo- 
cracy will revert to its true ideals without going through 
the painful lesson suggested in this little volume. 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH. 


SiR WALTER Scott. By William Henry Hudson, Professor of 
English Literature in Stanford University, California. London: 
Sands and Company. “ The Scots Epoch Makers Series.” 


ProFEsSsOR Hvupson’s credentials are good enough for 
us. A Bristolian by birth, unless we misinterpret a 
passing allusion in his modest Preface, he spent several 
years in London as librarian, first at Sion College and 
then at the City Liberal Club. Crossing the Atlantic to 
take up a similar post at Cornell, he was soon discovered 
and was appointed in 1892 to the chair of English 
Literature in the Leland Stanford University, near San 
Francisco. All his born days, therefore, he has lived 
amongst books and knows the bibliography of Scott as 
thoroughly as he knows his writings. He has produced 
a sane, readable, unpretentious and, on the whole, fair 
biography of Sir Walter, which will not have been 
published in vain if it send its readers in troops to the 
unabridged Lockhart. It is interesting that the two 
best biographies in the English language were written 
by Scotsmen and that the heroes of both were out-and- 
out Tories of the old school. 

There was no particular reason for Johnson’s 
Toryism. It says a good deal for the strength of his 
partisanship that, in spite of the hardships and misery 
of his early career, he became such a thorough-paced 
Tory. But in Scott’s case he simply had to be a hie a 
Sir Walter as a Radical, or even as a Whig, is positively 
unthinkable. His zsthetic sense demanded a picturesque 
Toryism. Revelling in the romantic, believing in blood, 
praising the past, there was little in the Jacobin creed 
and doctrine to attract a youth upon whom the glamour 
of faery and fiction had laid its spell. It is, of course, 
a truism to urge that the Toryism which Scott professed 
and practised is as dead as Queen Anne. He would 
have loathed the thing which passes current under its 
name in these degenerate times. With all his gifts of 
imagination he could not have dreamt it to be possible 
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that the dukes and duchesses would ever rub shoulders 
with a man whom they had likened to Jack Cade, and 
who had poured contempt upon them and all their class. 
Writing to his friend, Mr. J. B. S. Morritt, under date 
of June roth, 1827, he expresses himself in terms which 
may even yet be commended to the consideration of 
Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire :— 

“Perfect consistency, I agree,” he says, “we cannot look 
for—it is inconsistent with humanity. But that gross incon- 
sistency which induces men to clasp to their bosom the man 
whom they most hated, and to hold up to admiration the 
principles which they have most forcibly opposed, may gain a 
temporary triumph, but will never found a strong Ministry or 
a settled Government.” 

There are scores of men now writhing on the Ministerial 
benches who will say “ Amen” to that. 

Nor is it extravagant to think of Scott as friendly to 
Home Rule. Despite his Toryism, he was a great Scot 
and loved his country dearly. When, in 1826, the 
Government threatened to deprive the private Scottish 
banks of their privilege of circulating their own notes, 
Sir Walter fired up at the very notion, which looked to 
him as an unwarrantable interference in a matter pecu- 
liarly and distinctively Scots, if not indeed asa Downing 
Street impertinence. “ If you un-Scotch us,” he wrote to 
John Wilson Croker, “you will find us damned mis- 
chievous Englishmen.” ‘ Tim” Healy could not put it 
with greater pith or point. 

Then there was the George IV. business. To under- 
stand this aright one must try to look at the affair from 
Scott’s standpoint. He was an orthodox King’s man 
and was probably a sincere believer in the divine right. 
To him, therefore, George was the King and as such— 
no matter whetLer he were a good lot ora bad lot— 
entitled to such suit and service as Scott could render. 
Professor Hudson takes the whole incident too seriously. 
When he banters his banter is rather elephantine, but 
when he comments his comment is outrageously beside 
the mark. “ Itis,” he writes, “ unpleasantly and absurdly 
suggestive of flunkeyism to those who cannot share his 
view of kingly prerogative and prestige.”” Nobody can 
accuse me of pronounced sympathy with the kingly 
office, but to couple flunkeyism with Sir Walter Scott 
seems to me to be a gross offence. I am sorry not to 
be able wholly to acquit Professor Hudson of an occa- 
sional soupgon of malice, which his genuine admiration 
and affection for the man render indeed all the more 
remarkable. When he states that Scott went to 
London to see the crowning of the Fat Adonis, 
he permits himself to describe Sir Walter as “the 
Poet of Princes.” Professor Hudson must excuse his 
readers, with this gratuitous sneer before them, if they 
entertain some doubt about the sincerity of his disclaimer 
of looking upon Scott as a flunkey. This “ thrawnness” 
of the author’s crops up queerly in another connection. 
The Royal Society of Edinburgh elected Sir Walter as 
its president, honouring itself in so doing fully as much 
as it honoured Scott. Of this appropriate compliment 
Professor Hudson presumes to write that it was “an 
office for which he [Sir Walter] would have been the 
last to claim the slightest fitness.” If Mr. Hudson were 
familiar with the history of the R.S.E. he would know 
that that distinguished body has always regarded Letters 
as having a very considerable title to recognition—" An’ 
what for no?” It is hard to see, moreover, why Pro- 
fessor Hudson should seek to “ file his ain nest.” Scott 
declined both the Laureateship anda Privy Councillorship. 
Had he been a “ Poet of Princes” he would have taken 
the one ; had he been a flunkey he would have taken the 
other. These touches are the only blots upon an other- 
wise excellent book ; but, unfortunately, they are also 
somewhat like the flies in the apothecary’s ointment. 

However, Sir Walter’s Toryism plays but a subordi- 
nate part in Professor Hudson’s biography. He deals 
ape ace tary | with Scott’s whole career and we have 
no quarrel with him save on two points. We think him 
unduly severe upon the share which Scott had in 
Ballantyne and Co. The man who wrote such a four 
de force as Guy Mannering in six weeks and finished 





Waverley (two-thirds of the whole) in three weeks had 
precious little time to devote to purely business affairs in 
any serious sense of the term. He was bound to leave 
commercial transactions to his partner. Whether or not 
it was a sordid aim to build a baronial pile like Abbots- 
ford and to keep on adding acre to acre is a question 
which every man must settle for himself. Mr. Hudson 
feels it necessary to discuss it at rather inordinate 
length. Primd facie, there seems no reason why a 
fortune should not be spent in that way. It appears to 
be as laudable at least as the keeping of a racing stud. 
But however that may be, Sir Walter footed the bill 
with a courage that fell not short of the heroic. He 
died in a Herculean effort to preserve his name 
unstained. Bankrupt in fortune, he determined not to be 
bankrupt in honour too. Is it quite certain that he did not 
set too high, too noble an example ? How many diarists, 
since the habit arose of recording one’s inmost thoughts 
for the private eye alone, have made such an entry as 
that which Scott made on the 22nd of February, 1826? 
“ The mere scarcity of money (so that actual wants are 
provided),” he wrote, “is not poverty—it is the bitter 
draught to owe money which we cannot pay.” A month 
later (March 19), some eight weeks after he had learnt of 
the ruin of his fortunes, whilst his wife was lying on what 
proved to be her death-bed and whilst his beloved 
grandson was also dangerously ill, he indited this 
pathetic utterance, which reads like the sob of a broken- 
hearted man :—‘God grant it! [i.e., that Lady Scott’s 
condition may yet take a change for the better.) For 
really these misfortunes come too close upon each 
other.” And on March 28, 1826, he has this pregnant 
reflection—“ If God bears with the worst of us, we may 
surely endure each other.” It is a pity Professor 
Hudson did not provide room for such moving examples 
of Scott’s behaviour in a storm of adversity the like of 
which very few can ever have experienced. They 
give us not only a higher opinion of the man, but make 
us feel the better for his having lived. 

With all that Mr. Hudson has to say of Scott as a 
novelist we are in entire accord, but much of his appre- 
ciation of him as a poet is “off the line.” What 
purpose is served by arguing that we do not find in him 
such qualities as we find in Wordsworth and Tennyson? 
This was certainly not Scott’s claim. As a poet you 
need not rate him highly, but for goodness’ sake take 
his work for what it was and not for what it wasn’t, nor 
was ever meant to be. It is hardly necessary here and 
at this time of day to “account for” Scott. Some say 
his style is slipshod. I dare say it is: I have no doubt 
itis. But if it be true that “the style is the man,” I for 
one am quite content to leave it there. He tells us a 
story, gives us character, draws for us men and women 
of flesh and blood, not puppets, or marionettes, or lay 
figures. I am perfectly willing to take these things ; let 
others have style. As a creator, he is almost Shake- 
sperian in his greatness. Asa man, he is and must ever 
be the pride and glory of literature. 


James A. MANSON. 





THE GAME OF HOCKEY. 


Hockey. By Frank S. Creswell. (All England Series.) New 
Edition. Revised and enlarged. Illustrated. London : 
George Bell and Sons. 


Tuis is a welcome edition of a thoroughly workmanlike little 
book which for eleven years has been known as one of the 
most satisfactory manuals on the game. The chapter, “ Notes 
on the Play,” has a very clear pronouncement on the vexed 
question of “ off-side,” but apparently this edition was pub- 
lished before the alteration in the “ corner” rule. The hints 
to the several players are good and practical, except those to 
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the goalkeeper, who, we fear, would not profit much by the 
somewhat vague remarks addressed to him. However, 
experience will do more for him than many text books. 
There is an excellent chapter on “ Ladies’ Hockey ;” we wish 
that the writer’s denunciation of hat-pins and hard-brimmed 
hats were likely to bear fruit. If hockey players who 
have not already done so will read this manual they 
will reap a reward in the improvement of their play. 
The good will become better and the bad less bad. 
That the author is a person of common sense is proved by his 
introductory observations upon safety in games. Other 
things being equal, he prefers a safe game to an unsafe one. 
The ordinary English theory is that the more dangerous 
a game is the better—a theory which suffers a reductio ad 
absurdum in mountain climbing. The only objects of the 
modern mountaineer are danger and discomfort. In a game 
of hockey there is almost always one dangerous player, a 
public nuisance whose stick threatens everybody except the 
ball. He should be knocked down as early as possible in the 
game, or else expelled and confined to “bandy.” We rather 
think that on a good ground “ bandy” (that is to say hockey 
with light sticks and a cork ball) is preferable, as it is certainly 
safer than the heavy game. Mr. Creswell appears to think 
that in this instance the desire for safety has resulted in 
spoiling the original game. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


One of the curious points to which our attention is often 
involuntarily called is the peculiar conduct of the editors of 
our monthly reviews. They do not exclude Liberalism nomi- 
nally, but only really. Thus the Nineteenth Century for 
January, 1901, has a Liberal and a Conservative writer. They 
are practically agreed on politics, except that the Conservative 
is more eager for social reform. The Fortnightly has an 
unsigned article on Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Impe- 
rialists. We turned to read it expecting that it might be 
by an ordinary Imperialist or even by a Rhodesite. But on 
perusal we discovered that it was an elaborate apology for the 
Imperial Liberal Council intended to lead up to a eulogy of 
Mr. Perks. This anonymous Perksian is either blankly 
ignorant or altogether insincere. He talks about the Liberal 
Imperial Council as if it were composed of Liberals. He 
speaks of their recent dinner as if it had been a success. He 
thinks Lord Brassey an important person, and no doubt he 
regards the prostration of Dr. Heber Hart before Lord 
Rosebery as one of the events of the month. Can it be that 
“ A Radical and Imperialist ” is Dr. Heber Hart himself, or is 
he Mr. Saxon Mills? It must be some very great member of 
the Imperial Council, for he is able to say “we,” and to tell 
Lord Rosebery that he might “make his position unassailable 
by taking that part in the struggle which his political genius 
might make pre-eminent.” But he also calls Lord Rosebery 
“the handy man of public life,” and thinks that he is injuring 
Imperialism by encouraging intriguers. Not that most of the 
Council are intriguers. The majority are “honest and simple- 
minded,” and Mr. Perks ‘did not promote or form the com- 
pany in question ; he was not one of the original directors.” 
Perhaps he will be one of the liquidators. Altogether the 
article produces an unpleasant impression upon the mind, and 
strengthens our feeling that Liberal opinion (since it is not 
only almost debarred from expression but actually counter- 
feited by anti-Liberals in the existing reyiews) will have to 
found an organ for itself. 

Of course, a much more important and interesting article 
than the above is that by Mr. T. W. Russell on the Irish Land 
question. Buy out the landlord in his own interests and those 
of the tenant, is his programme. “The Irish landlord, freed 
from all the friction attached to the ownership of land, has a 
great future before him in the country.” He tells us that for 
land the Irish people will risk almost anything. It is more to 
them than either nationality or religion. Universal purchase 
would be a far better and cheaper security for the British 
taxpayer than bayonets and an armed constabulary; and all 





that is necessary is that Imperial credit should be staked to 
the extent of 100 millions sterling—less than the cost of the 
war in South Africa. Only eight out of 103 Irish Representa- 
tives oppose Mr. Russell’s plan. The remaining ninety-five 
are pledged to the principle of universal purchase. Mr. 
Russell says : “I hold that by every rule of national honour 
England owes a duty to Irish landlords far more clear than 
that which the country is now paying in blood and treasure to 
the Transvaal Uitlander.”. Then why did not Mr. Russell 
resign from the Ministry after the Highbury speech ? 
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